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ADDRESS TO THE CALVINISTIC SOCIETY IN 


SPRINGFIELD. 


We take pleasure in extracting @ few passages 
from this excellent pamphlet, lately addressed by 
the members of the “ Third Congregational So- 
ciety ” to the “ Calvinistic Society ” in Springfield. 
It will be perceived that the address itself was in 
consequence of a resolution adopted by certain 
members of the latter society, pledging themselves 
to furnish S'racts,at the beginning of every month, 
to every family in Springfield. This proceeding, 
which has of late been so extensively adopted in 
various parts of New England, has met the cen- 
gures, which its officious and obtrusive character 
altogether justified. In some places it has been 
effectually checked. And we know of no better 
method of doing this, than by the dignified and 
temperate, and truly christian rebuke, of which 
the following is a part. The Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to prepare the address, was 
the venerable Dr B. Howard, formerly the pastor 
of the First Church in Springfield. We copy the 
vote of the. Third Society, adopting it. 

At an adjourned meeting of the members 
of the Third Congregational Society in 
Springfield, holden at their Meeting House 
on Monday, July 11, 1831, the following Ad- 
dress, prepared by a Committee appointed 
for the purpose at a previous meeting, was 
read, accepted unanimously, and voted to be 
printed. 


Attest, James Wexts, Clerk. 

Springfield, July 11, 1831. 

CurisTIAN Frienps,—Circumstances have 
made it wecessary for us to’ call your atten- 
tion to a resolution, which, we understand, 
has been adopted by certain members of your 
Society, by which they pledge themselves to 
furnish ‘I'racts, at the beginning of every 
inonth, to every family in town. We know 
not who the individuals are, but till we are 
otherwise informed, must believe that the 
measure is generally approved among you; 
therefore we address to you all a request, 
that the practice may be discontinued, so far 
as respects ourselves.—We do not suppose 
that the measure Was dictated by any un- 
friendly feeling on your part; we cheerfully 
bear witness in favor of the proper and deli- 
cate manner iu which most of your agents 
discharged their duty ; we are confident that 
you will do us the same justice, and believe 
that our present request Is made with feel- 
ings of respect and kindness for you. If you 
could see the effects of this measure, it would 
be unnecessary for us to make it; but as you 
are so situated that the more unfortunate re- 
sults do not come under your observation, 
we feel bound to state to you some reasons, 
by which we are influenced on this occasion. 

" One’of the reasons is, that we should not 

think it right fo do so fo you. Far be it from 
as to charge you with violating the Christian 
aw. We well know that these things appear 
jifferently to men on different sides; so that 
what was meant in kindness by the one, is 
elt as a reproach by the other. Thus the 
neasure in question has produced an excite- 
nent which you neither intended nor expect- 
d; but which will not seem to you wholly 
inreasonable, if you will imagine us in your 
lace and yourselves in ours. If in sucha 
-ase we offered our Tracts to you, there can 
xe no doubt, that you would receive them out 
of regard to the persons who brought them, 
f von received them at all; you would say 
hat it was your province to determine what 
»ooks your families should read ; and that in 
naking such a present, we gave an intima- 
ion that we thought you were neglecting 
his duty. Ifyou will thus for a moment re- 
‘erse your view on this subject, you will not 
hink us ungracious when we decline accept- 
ng acharity, which we are so fortunate as 
1ot to need. 

Still, ifthe object be one which you are 
inwilling to abandon, there is ome way in 
vhich you can pursue it without causing any 
inpleasant feeling, Give us to understand 
hat you are willing to have us do the same 
» you. Assure us that all the families you 
an influence, will be ready to accept our 
racts and read them: believe that we have 
he same concern for your improvement 
vhich you have for ours. Such a course will 
‘ive to your proceeding a nore welcome as- 
rect: we will acknowledge it to be fair, man- 
y and Christian; and though we shall not 
robably take advantage of your permission, 
ve will withdraw this request, and confess 
hat vour feelings were misunderstood, 

We find another reason for this request in 
he excitement to which we have just alluded, 
t tends to weaken those bands of social 
inion betwee us which are already too few 
ud small. There are those in your number 
vhom many of us regard with interest aad 
fection :—those, from whose conversation 
we might derive happiness, and perhaps, im- 
provement and instruction :—those whom we 
should respect and esteem, even though we 
‘eed much more in our sentiments than 

; * but such friendly intercourse has 
seclining, and is now almost 

Aa do not charge you as the 

' Separation, bat we regard it 
pv ~ Pane ie Oy the cause of charity 
ices Mrow inveterate, where 
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men do not remove them by the familiar in- 
tercourse of life We have no right to de- 
mand that this intercourse should be greater, 
but we regret every measure that tends to 
make it less: and such is the evident effect 
of the measure in question. 

If you will imagine your families thus visit- 
ed by agents from ours, you will easily un- 
derstand why those visits, unsolicited, distant 
and unsocial, should tend to increase the 
alienation. But if it be desirable to perse- 
vere in this measure, associate freely with us, 
encourage your children to associate with 
ours: leave the decision of the points which 
divide us to that judgment seat where we 
all shall meet at last: then, this proceeding 
will no longer seem strange and unusual: 
though now itis au act of charity, it will 
then be an act of friendship: and we shall 
receive it gratefully ; for we know that in- 
fallibility belongs neither to us nor to you; 
we might each borrow light from the other : 
and if you do not admit the possibility of this, 
such a course would at least put an end to the 
exultation with which unbelievers point to 
the disunion of Christians-in order to bring 
reproach on their religion. 

We have another reason; it is that this 
measure seems like an intimation that you 
believe us in dangerous error; certainly 
nothing less would induce you to undertake 
so unpleasant a duty ; a similar offer from us to 
you would doubtless give you the impression 
that we thought you in a dangerous way: 
and such intimations no man can be expect- 
ed to welcome. It is possible that we may 
be in error, we know: but it is equally possi- 
ble that you may be wrong. Do you say that 
you derived your faith from the inspired wri- 
tings? so did we! Do you say that you 
studied them with seriousness, prayer, and 
a desire to know nothing but the trath ? so did 
we! Our means and advantages for learn- 
ing the truth are equal: we believe the same 
of our disposition : neither of us can claim to 
know better than the other what God has re- 
vealed. Here then we are met by the solemn 
charge, J/ any man think to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, 
that as he is Christ's, so also are we ! As we 
stand on equal ground, we should deem it 
our duty to refrain from every measure which 
night imply superiority on oar part: for this 
reason, we feel entitled to ask the same of 
you. 

If we are in the wrong, we desire to know 
it: we will give thanks to any one who will 
convince us of our error from the Scriptures : 
if there is any faith which produces better ef- 
fects or brings better evidence, we would 
hold ourselves ready to cast our Own away: 
but such a faith we have never seen; and 
meantime we embrace our own with most de- 
cided conviction and love. We have seen its 
power to guide, sustain, and comfort the 
weary soul; we know that it contains within 
it consolations, encouragements, and hopes 
full of immortality: we have been intimate 
with those who, in dying, declared with a 
face as an angel’s, that they found it the 
strength of their hearts in that awful hour. 
Thus far we have found peace and improve- 
ment in it: and in it we hope to die. We 
cannot therefore feel grateful for any intima- 
tion that we are in error, unless at the same 
time you show us a faith which is sustained 
by better evidence and produces better effects 
in the heart. 

We have yet another reason ; it is that the 
church to which many of you belong, denies 
us the privileges of Christians :—rejects us 
from its communion, and dves not recom- 
mend its members to us, as to other christian 
churches. As we never have heard that this 
course was disapproved by any of your nuin- 
ber, we must consider it as sanctioned by 
you all. We do not here ask you to reverse 
your view; for you cannot conceive of an 
Unitarian church rejecting others for their 
Opinions, and therefore even at the hazard of 
becoming misunderstood, we must say, that 
while we are asking for justice, we cannot 
accept your generosity. We admit your 
right to form creeds for yourselves : but we 
cannot admit your right to reject from your 
fellowship those who cannot believe them ; 
we admit your right to form voluntary asso- 
clations and to exclude those who differ from 
you ; but we cannot admit your right to keep 
any one from the church of our Lord Jesus 
Cairist simply on account of his opinions.— 
No doubt you conscientiously believe that this 
is doing right, and that the individuals so ex- 
cluded deserve it. But it cannot be right to 
inflict any penalty, however light, on another 
till some competent authority has pronounced 
him guilty; aud we trust you will not say 
that the office of judge is entrusted to your 
hands, nor to those of any other party. This 
office cannot be assumed without usurpation; 
you may say that if you conscientiously be- 
lieve that such persons deserve exclusion, 
you cannot act otherwise : but there is neith- 
er call nor authority to act at all; it must be 
left to the operation of the law of Him who 
said, Vengeance is mine! 

Of the feeling and opinion with respect to 
us we do not complain ; but we have a right 
to demand authority for the act of exclusion. 
You may say that the exclusion involves no 
hardship; this is not the question ; for where 
it does involve hardship, we cannot perceve 
any relenting. But we do conside !t a hard- 








ship to have our influence abridged and our 
characters held in less esteem; we consider 
it a hardship to have a large portion of the 
community taught to regard us as unworthy 
to be ranked with you: we consider it a hard- 
ship that when a member of our families join 
you, the family thenceforth must be divided ; 
we think it a hardship that dissension is sown 
in parishes which were harmonious and hap- 
py, so that Unitarians are condemned by 
preachers whom they aid to support, and _ re- 
jected from tables which they themselves 
have spread. ‘There are cases not a few, in 
which like the true parent of the child in 
Solomon’s judgment, they give up all, rather 
than have it divided. ‘These are hardships 
which result directly from the act of exclu- 
sion; and we cannot accept favors, while 
what we consider our rights are denied, by 
virtue of authority which our Saviour has 
never intrusted to human hands. 

Many other reasons might be given, but 
we are confident that we have produced 
enough to convince you that we are not un- 
reasonable when we respectfully decline your 
intended favors. We would, however, cor- 
rect your error when you say that it is whol- 
ly a matter of choice whether we shall re- 
ceive them: for some of us have received 
them to avoid giving pain to those who 
brought them; persons who are so little re- 
sponsible for the measure, that we have spar- 
ed their feelings at the expense of our own. 
And you must remember that it is the offer 
which is most unpleasant to our feelings, and 
this could not be left to our choice. It is 
also said there is nothing sectarian in the 
tract that was offered ; this is another reason 
why we should decline them ; for we already 
abound in writings of this description. The 
tract alluded to, written by a pious and ac- 
complished man, has been in our families 
and Sunday Schools for years, and we appre- 
hend that there are few of your favorite 
works, not sectarian, which we have not read 
with improvement and satisfaction. 

We will say no more on this subject; but 
as your whole course of cunduct towards us 
indicates an unacquaintance with our re- 
ligious sentiments, we will take this opportu- 
nity to explain ourselves with reference to 
points in which we are most misunderstood. 





ON CREEDS. 


From the Philanthropist, a paper published at 
Ithaca, N. Y., we extract part of an essay on 
Creeds, by the editor, Rev. O. A. Brownson. 


Nothing has done more to degrade Chris- 
tiauity than the false notion, that adhesion to 
a certain creed was aa indispensable requis- 
ite to the growth and maintenance of genu- 
ine piety and sound moral worth. As there 
are many who still cling to former follies and 
deem every departure from ancient usage a 
departure from the gospel, it may not be 
amiss to spend some little time in discussing 
the subject more fully ; and in showing the 
folly of creeds and the necessity of Christian 
liberty, of mental freedom, to the production 
of real moral or religious excellence. ‘The 
great importance which has been, and which 
is even now by many, attached to creeds, to- 
gether with the means now adopted to make 
proselytes, fully justifies this discussion, and 
renders it highly proper and well timed. 

To him who has reflected, no arguments 
are pertinent * which are urged to establish 
the right of private judgment. The subject 
is plain and self-evident,—that each has a 
right to think, and decide for himself. Re- 
ligion is an individual concern; and as it is 
addressed to us individually, and as each is 
responsible for himself and not for another, 
all attempts to coerce his assent to any creed 
or to force his adhesion to any sentiments 
his own understanding does not approve, 
must be entirely misplaced. * [necessary. | 

The Bible is the exclusive property of no 
one classof men. It is given to me as much 
as to any other; andI am unable to perceive 
why | have not the right to interpret for my- 
self, as well as another has for himself. 
They who frame our creeds, exercise their 
judgments for themselves in framing them ; 
how happens it that they have this right, if [ 
aim deprived of it? They not only decide 
for themselves, but assume to decide for me, 
but have I not just as good a right to decide 
for them? Each should, undoubtedly, use 
all the caution possible not to misinterpret the 
sacred volume, he should call to his aid all 
possible helps to a right understanding of it ; 
but it is hard to discover why any one class 
have a special privilege to make adhesion 
to their constructions the test of christian 
fellowship. 

All men are liable to err, and it is possi- 
ble those who frame our creeds may misin- 
terpret the doctrines of the gospel. Had we 
among us any individual, or any number of 
individuals, who are inspired and who have 
any just claims to infallibillity, we might 
then, perhaps, sifely abide their decisions ; 
but as it is, ere is no reason, nor religion, 
in one map’ Claiming the control of the un- 
derstand“g of another who is every way his 
equal, he creed, whatever it be, is only 
an “»inspired thing, and to make an unin- 
gired composition, the work of fallible mor- 

tals like ourselves, the standard of our faith, 
and adhesion to it the indispensable requis- 
ite of Christian character and the enjoy- 
ment of Christian privileges, is not only a 


base abandonment of our own reason, but an 
affront to Heaven, by setting up the words ot 
man as more to be regarded than the words 
of God. — 

The gospel of Christ addresses itself to 
our intellectual powers, as well as to our 
moral feelings; it requires intellectual great- 
ness as well as moral energy, and opposes 
itself to ignorance as well as to unholiness. 
He is but half a Christian, who neglects his 
own understanding, who refuses to cultivate 
his own mind, and employ its divine powers 
in the praise of his Creator. As the imposi- 
tion of creeds always has been, and always 
must be, discouraging to mental exertion ; 
as they enjoin acquiescence to the thoughts 
and opinions of others; as they forbid in- 
quiry and check all ambition to examine for 
ourselves, to learn what is true, they must 
be fatal to the full development of the 
christian character, to that high-toned virtue 
every wise man must desire. 

There is nothing more injurious to even 
moral excellence, than mental restraint.— 
How much of enlarged benevolence, of high 
and commanding, extensive and endearing 
philanthropy, can we expect from him whose 
mind is tied down to a mere form of words, 
who dares not think lest he think beyond his 
prescribed limits, whose inquiry is never, 
what is true, but, how he can aveid seeing or 
hearing anything that may create & suspic- 
ion his creed is false? Even he whose body 
is enslaved is bad enough; but he may have 
some latent virtues, and there may be times 
when he proves all traces of the nobleness of 
human nature are not obliterated; but he 
whose mind is enslaved, whose mental ener- 
gies are bound, has sunk to the lowest point 
and seems incapable of anything that may 
point to his heavenly origin. The Divinity 
within is obscured; every noble aspiration is 
dead ; every kind feeling is smothered, and 
he is but the sinking wreck of humanity. 
Such have been too many of the adherents of 
creeds ; and such, creeds will always make 
those who fully yield to their influence. 

All experience proves that to the full de- 
velopment of Christian excellence, the mind 
should be free—free to exert all its powers— 
to trace the Creator in all he has said, or in 
all he has done. I do not mean by freedom 
of mind licentiousness. I do not regard 
ridicule of the sacred volume, nor mockery 
of what religious people conceive holy, as 
proofs of mental liberty. The noblest mind 
will bow humbly—not slavishly, to his Crea- 
tor, and it is the glory of the most perfect 
intellectual freedom to pay its devotions to 
the Sovereign, rather Father, of the Universe. 
But that submission can never flow from the 
heart, those devotions can never be the offer- 
ings of the soul, unless the mind has been 
free to trace the excellence, the purity and 
benevolence of the divine character. In 
every other case it will be but the cowering, 
the extorted submission of the slave, or the 
fiery, the destructive rant of the fanatic. 
There w.ll be ndne of the homage of the ra- 
tiona! being, that bows to superior wisdom 
and goodness ; none of the filial love and rev- 
erence which the child pays to the affection- 
ate care and unremitting kindness of a parent. 
Creeds, by trammelling the mind, prohibiting 
its free range and nobler exertions, destroy 
its power, and su degrade all religious exer- 
cises, destroy all the dignity there should be 
in piety, and prevent religion from having 
any elevating, ennobling, or purifying effect 
on its adherent. 

Creeds have a tendency to Jull the mind 
asleep. ‘The mind being aware that it must 
adhere to the creed, whatever discoveries it 
may hereafter make, settles down in ignoble 
indolence and quietly takes all its opinions 
on trust. They cease to be convictions of 
the individual’s own understanding. They 
are only the borrowed notions of others, and 
consequently have little influence in regulat- 
ing his feelings or conduct. He repeats 
them without perceiving their import, and 
defends them without understanding the ar- 
guments he alleges in their behalf. Hence 
it is, men naturally of giant minds, of creative 
genius, and extensive erudition, defend the 
grossest absurdities and retain the most pal- 
pable contradictions and falsehoods in their 
religious creeds. They early adopted their 
religious notions because they made up the 
prevailing creed ; early commenced their 
defence without conviction, and having early 
schooled their minds to silence on all objec- 
tionable points, they have never since allow- 
ed themselves to investigate, and consequent- 
ly have never become aware of the follies 
they cherish. Their attention has been be- 
stowed on other topics; and it is often we 
find an obscure individual, with an ordinary 
understanding and very limited research, 
better qualified to discuss those points of 
faith, than he who for years has stood fore- 
most in the literary, scientific or theological 
world. 

Opinions upon religion, as upon all other 
subjects, to be useful should be formed, not 
borrowed ; they must be generated in our 
minds, not taken ready cut and dried from 
other men’s brains. That only is a man’s 
religiots faith, which links itself to the soul 
and is ever present. It must pervade the 
heart as well as govern the understanding. 
It is something more than mere cold assent 
to the dogmas of a creed; it dwells not 





merely on the lips, but it sinks deep within 


the soul, controls the feelings and influences 
the conduct. A borrowed faith, which is all 
most people can-boast, is constantly direct- 
ing us to some external source ; carrying us 
away from ourselves, and constantly urging 
us to fix upon some one else. There is no 
abiding principle within; no ever ready 
monitor in the breast whose voice may be 
consulted and whose decisions obeyed.— 
There is no self dependence; no internal 
supply ; but an exposure to the whim, or the 
craft of others. This can but be injurious 
to permanent devotion or undeviating virtue. 
There is a constant struggle between what 
passes in our own minds and the opinions 
we have borrowed ; we obey first one and 
then the other; rise or fall as one or the 
other predominates ; consequently our life is 
made up of contradictions, of conduct con- 
stantly varying, and shifting from one direc- 
tion to another ; arising now from one motive 
and now from another. From this we should 
learn a creed can never be beneficial to an 
person unless he be fully, and rationally, 
convinced jt is true. If he embrace it sim- 
ply because it is the orthodox creed, not be- 
cause he has satisfied his mind its several ar- 
ticles are true, it can never become the creed 
of the soul. 





[Far the Christian Register. ] 
ANNALS OF MY PARISH. 

In a retired little valley about the distance of a 
mile from my door, there resides a venerable old 
man, gifted with a fine talent for narration, and 
furnished with not a few rich materials in his own 
past experience. After completing my parochial 
walk for the day, I love at nightfall to look in upon 
my aged friend. The shade of that hour seems 
congenial to the silvery temples and the tremulous 
voice, which I there meet. Never have I left 
that revered mansion without gaining something 
beneficial to my mind—something to repay me 
for the visit and inspire a resolution to go oftener. 

On one occasion Mr F. related the incidents of 
his early religious history. It was a topic on 
which he usually was silent. And did I now im- 
agine his name could ever be disclosed in this 
connexion, a knowledge of his genuine delicacy 
of feeling would forbid my making known his ex- 
perience. But I will venture. 

“It was my happiness,” said he, “to Jearn the 
character of my Father in Heaven, however erro- 
neously exhibited in some points, soon as my in- 
fant tongue could lisp his praise. My parents 
were both seriously disposed, educated not merely 
to respect the ordinances of Cnristianity, but to 
imbibe its spirit and to incorporate its teachings 
with every action and event of their lives. True, 
they were a little Puritanical in their views of the 
sabbath and their estimate of the claims of relig- 
ion. But I will attest that, however rigid in their 
observance of ‘ holy time,’ and however numerous 
were the lessons of Scripture and the hymns they 
required of us their children, they gave me no 
dislike for religion. On the contrary, it was a 
happy hour, when at my mother’s call we gather- 
ed round her chair on Sunday evening, and re- 
peated, each in turn, some pious song. On these 
occasions I was glad to have my father likewise 
join us; for he was so kind in all his ways, that I 
loved to be ever near him. The calm christian 
peace which at these sacred seasons sat on his 
ample brow, led me to feel that it was ‘ good for 
us’ thus to meet.” 

I here expressed my surprise that the strictness 
of his parents had not created in him an aversion 
to the sabbath and all its duties. “It was noth- 
ing,” he replied, “but my great affection for 
them, that saved me from that consequence.” 
Would to heaven, thought I, that the same influ- 
ence had been able to counteract the gloomy as- 
sociations connected with my earliest religious 
impressions. Theold gentleman resumed. “Ags 
I came, however, to maturer years, my mother 
dispensed, one by one, with those formal lessons. 
I was then permitted to retire to rest without the 
accustomed ‘saying my prayers.’ The evening 
of the holy day was now atime either for general 
conversation, or the reading of some pious book 
aloud. This was to me an irksome thing. If I 
read myself, it was from Flavel, Doddridge, or 
some other to me equally dark and dry author. 
If my brother was the reader, the spirit of com- 
petition soon arose, and I was impatient to show 
the superiority of my own performance. And as 
to our mother, her prgnunciation was old fashion- 
ed, and I thought her tone was dreadful. Many 
were the instances in which from these and other 
causes, I have taken my seat with the circle of 
hearers only to anticipate the hour for my pillow. 
“ How far these habits and feelings influenced 
my ensuing days, I can never judge. But this is 
certain. As I mingled more with gay compan- 
ions, and those less scrupulous than myself, the 
serious impressions of my childhood wasted away. 
Constitutionally ardent and impassioned, I needed 
all and more than all a father’s care and a moth- 
er’s precepts, to keep my soul in virtue’s path. 
When, therefore, these were daily less observed 
and less remembered, my native feelings gained 
a growing sway. . 

“With bitter sorrow,” said the penitent old 
man, “I now call to mind the reproofs of parental 
love, I then despised and practically forgot. How 
could I thus wring a mother’s heart by ingratitude, 





and an unfeeling pride! How could I thus be- 
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come a perpetual thorn in a father’s pillow t I 
can never cease to lament the indulgence of so 


be praised, that a more than human hand was ex- 
tended to my sinking soul in that day of peril. 

“It had been my lot to pass my earliest days in 
the near vicinity of a youth who sought, both by 
his words and life, to corrupt those principles in- 
fused into my sensitive spirit by its first and most 
sacred teachers. ‘Oh,’ he would say, ‘you are 
afraid, it seems, to do anything but just what 
your mother says you may.’ ‘There is no harm 
in telling a lie if you can only conceal it.’ And 
thes were becoming my daily maxims and guides. 
Many has been the deliberate falsehood I uttered 
to escape a punishment I truly deserved. And 
having this broad shield for every fault, I dic not 
hesitate, when the temptation came, to take fruit 
from our neighbors’ orchards and say if called 
to tell whence I obtained it, that ‘they gave it all 
to me,’ nor to use profane and vulgar language 
abroad, and when suspected and charged at home, 
positively deny it. 

“And here” said the wise old man, in one 
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’ . feelings, and to calm the feverish excitement so 
many wicked passions at that trying period. God | 


of those digressions so common and so pardonable 
in a story at his age. “I cannot but remark the 
mighty influence of our youthful companions on 
the feelings and character. I have seen, and alas 
T have felt, that inculcate as parents may at the 
fireside integrity, kindness, and purity of heart,— 
exhibit as they may these virtues in their example 
to their children, all may be lost. For when ex- 
posed to the contagion of a vicious school-mate, 
I have known a mother’s tears, and a sister’s 
warnings, yes, the finest talents and most distin- 
guished privileges too weak to resist the foe. We 
rely too much on systems, books and instructers. 
Were I again te educate a family 1 would as soon 
close ny door against one whomI believed un- 
dermining the virtue and polluting the manners of 
a child of mine, as I would against the midnight 
robber. I would not leave this matter to chance. 
It should be known with whom my sons and 
daughters were most familiar; for if sure that 
those of their own age and choice were good, I 
could trust, that, through God, they would be good 
themselves. 

“That my hopes and heart were not wholly 
' blighted,” he continued, “ by the pestilent persua- 
sions and conduct of George B.I attribute in no 
slight degree to the following event. The person 
with whom he had recently lived was an individual 
of no ordinary fortunes. In his early days he had 
been a diligent, thrifty mechanic. He came, how- 
ever, in process of time to the conclusion, that his 
profits were smal! and might be much increased 
by his removing to some distant and new settle- 
ment. Filled with this thought, he left his native 
residence and journeyed toward the setting sun. 
A remote county in Ohio was chosen as the seat 
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received birth from its glorious Author. The sun 
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of his future labors. Hardly had he become es- 
tablished in business, when it was rumored there 
was a religious excitement in the place. Curios- 
ity led him to hear the reputed revivalist. Having 
, been taught while a child to reverence religion, 
he was prepared perhaps for an impression. 
Being by nature somewhat tender and warm, he 
was deeply moved. A meeting for the succeed- 
ing day was appointed. At this he was also pres- 
ent. And, in due order, he became anxious, an 
inquirer, and a convert. So ardently did he enter 
the cause, that ere long his trade was forsaken, 
and he appeared in the capacity of a preacher—a 
Methodist preacher, for that was the sect to which 
he had attached himself. But, believiog that one 
may be today a saint and tomorrow a sinner, in a 
fit of despondency, he left his new calling and 
returned to his shep. This, in some measure, 
compelled him to leave the region he now inhab- 
ited. Bidding adieu to the fertile vale of the 
Ohio, he again took up his abode in the old village 
of his youth and home. But his religion seemed 
to have been local; for on his returning to New 
i England, it waned and almost disappeared. Still, 
} | however, he regarded the form, and so far as he 
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took any interest in the subject, advocated the 
doctrines once so deartohim. The spark was 
buried in embers. A zealous Orthodox friend 
had power occasionally to fan from it a sensible 
flame. 
In the house of this man it was, that Mr N., an 
ardent preacher froman adjoining village, propos- 
ed to hold a religious meeting. The master con- 
sented. At the expected hour Mr N. arrived. It 
was of course in the evening; I say of course, for 
it is well known that this time is most favorable to 
mental excitement, and that revivalists avail 
themselves of it. The number of hearers on this 
occasion was small. They were chiefly such as 
thought on religion with the speaker. A few, 
however, were of the careless, drawn thither to 
hear sone new and strange preaching. Among 
these I include myself, George B., my old com- 
panion, and perhaps some half dozcn others.”= 
The account my friend gave me of the effect of 
the sermon and manner on his own mind, ] propose 
hereafter to relate. Ss. 
















{For the Christian Register. ] 
MORNING PRAYER. 


Mr Eptror,—None I presume will deny, that 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 








and sleep have helped to allay the violence of our 


often produced by our intercourse with men. The 
hour is one of stillness and silence. The hurry 
and tumults of life are not begun, and we natural- 
'y share in the tranquillity around us, Having for 
so many hours lost our hold on the world, we can 
banish it more easily from the mind, and worship 
with onr attention undivided. It is evident, then, 
that this is a favorable time for approaching the 
invisible Author of our being, for strengthening 
the intimacy of our minds with Him,for thinking 
on a future life, and for seeking those spiritual as- 
sistances which we need in the labors and temp- 
tations of every day. 


In the morning there is much to feed the spirit 
of genuine devotion. It offers an abundance of 
thoughts friendly to pious feeling. When we 
look abroad on nature, what a happy and touching | 
change do we witness in all creation. A few 
hours past, the earth was wrapped in gloom and 
silence. There even seemed “a pause in nature.” 
But now, a new flood of light has broken forth 
upon us, and creation rises in fresher and brighter 
hues, and seems to rejoice as though it had just 





never sheds more cheerful beams, and never pro- 
claims more loudly God’s glory and goodness, 
than when he returns after the coldness or 
dampness of the night, and awakens both man 
and inferior animals to the diversified purposes of 
their being. A spirit of joy seems breathed over 
the world, and throughout the sky. It requires 
but little effort of imagination to read delight in 
the kindled clouds, or in the fields bright with 
dew. This is the time when we can best feel 
and bless the Power who said, “let there be light 
and there was light;” who “set a tabernacle 
for the sun in the heavens, which is as a strong 
man armed, rejoicing to run a race,” and which 
He hath made the dispenser of fruitfulness and 
enjoyment through all regions. 


If we next look at ourselves, what materials 
does the morning furnish for devout thought. At 
the close of the past day, we were exhausted by 
our labors, and unable to move without wearisome 
effort. Our minds were sluggish, and could not 
without difficulty be held to the most interesting 
objects. From this state of exhaustion, we grad- 
ually sunk into insensibility. Our limbs became 
motionless; our senses were shut up as in death. 
Our thoughts were suspended, or wandered con- 
fusedly without aim. Our friends, and the uni- 
verse, and God himself, were forgotten. But what 
a change does morning bring with it! On wak- 
ing we find, that sleep, the image of death, has 
silently infused new life into us. Our very limbs 
are again braced ; the eye that was dim has again 
become bright and piercing. The mind has re- 
turned from the region of forgetfulness to its old 


possessions. Friends are again met with new 
interests. We are again capable of devout sen- 


timents, virtuous efforts, and christian lhepes. 
With what subjects of gratitude, then, does the 
morning furnish us? We can hardly recal the 
state of insensibility from which we have just 
emerged without a consciousness of our depend 
ence, or think of the renovation of our powers 
and intellectual being without feeling our obliga- 
tion to God. There is something very touching 
in the ceasideration, if we fix our minds upon it; 
that God thought of us, when we could not think ; 
that he watched over us when we had no power 
to avert peril or evil from ourselves ; that he con- 
tinued our vital motions, and in due time broke 
the chains of sleep, and set our imprisoned fac- 
ulties free. How fit is it at this hour to raise to 
God the eyes which he has opened, and the arm 
which he has strengthened; to acknowledge his 
protecting Providence ; and to consecrate to him 
the powers he has renewed! How fit that He 
should be the object of the thoughts and affec- 
tions which he has graciously restored! How fit 
to employ in his praise the tongue he has loosed 
and the breath which he has spared ! 

Again, the morning is a fit time for devotion, 
not only from its relation to the past night, but 
as the introduction of a new day. Toa thinking 
mind, how natural are such reflections as the fol- 
lowing :—I am now to enter on a new period of 
my life, to start afresh in my course. I am to re- 
turn to that world where I have often gone astray; 
to receive impressions which may never be effac- 
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So fit and useful is morning devotion, that it 
never ought either to be omitted or neglected. 
Surely it is not a very favorable sign to suffer the 
morning to pass without engaging in the privilege 
and duty of prayer. If God find no place in our 
minds at that early and peaceful hour, it is hardly 
to be supposed that he will recur to the mind in 
the bustle of life through the day. If the bene- 
fits of the morning do not soften us, we cannot 
expect the heart will melt with gratitude through 
the busy cares of the day. If the world then 
rush in and take possession of us, when we are 
at some distance and have had some respite from 
its cares, how can we hope to shake it off, when 
we are in the midst of its hurry, pressed and agi- 
tated by it on every side. A part of every morn- 
ing should be spent in devotion, and to this end 
we should fix the time of our rising so as to have 
at our command an early hour. Is not our piety 
indeed suspicious, if we cen renounce, as it is to 
be feared many do, the pleasures and benefits of 
early prayer, rather than forego the indulgence of 
unnecessary sleep? Whut! we can and do rise 
early enough for any business in which we are 
engaged; we can even anticipate the dawn of 
day, if a favorite pleasure or an uncommon gain 
requires the effort. And can we not rise that we 
may bless and adore our great Benefactor, that 
we may arm ourselves for the severe conflicts to 
which our principles and virtues are exposed ? 
Can it be that we are willing to enter the world 
without the offering of thanks for past mercies, 
and the imploring of necessary blessings and aids 
through the day ? If we thus begin a day care- 
less and thoughtless of the obligations we are 
under to God, or the necessary deperdence we 
should feel upon him, must we not expect subse- 
quent indifference and guilt? Let us, then, as 
we rise with the beauties of opening morning, 
dedicate our thoughts to God by the grateful ac- 
knowledgment of past obligation, aud by implor- 
ing necessary guidance through all the toils, 
pleasures, and temptations of the day. _—‘P. B. 








(For the Christian Register.} 

UNITARIAN BELIEF RESPECTING CONVERSION. 
Mr Epitror,—A pamplilet has fallen into ' 
my hands, entitled an * Address to the Calvimstic 
Society in Springfield,’ the purpose of which is, by 
a calm statement of objectiuns to dissuade the 
Orthodox from pursuing the plan recently adopt- 
ed by thei in Sprinfield, and elsewhere, of leav- 
ing tracts every month in Unitarian families. To- 
wards the close of this pamphlet the author ex- 
plains some of the religious sentiments entertained 
by Unitarian Christians. His remarks on the sub- 
ject of conversion deserve the particular attention 
of those who wrongfully accuse us, whether from 
ignorance or from selfish passion. ‘They are 
the more entitled to regard as they have been ap- 
proved and adopted by the Society, of which the | 
writer is a member. Ought they not to have a 
place in the Register, where they may meet the 
eye of some Orthodox reader, and teach him what 
he should be glad tolearn, that Unitarians believe 
as firmly as he in a new heart and a new life.—l 
send them to you fur this purpose. S. 


As to conversion, itis urged upon us by our 
preachers often, and with all their power: they 
regard itas esseutial that the heart should be: 
turned to God. Now no one believes that we «re 
born holy— born Christians: still it is necessary 
for us to be Christians. And when he whol: as 
entered upon the natural life begins a religious 
life also, he is said to be born again, because: he 
begins life anew. Childhood is the time w hen 
tie heart should be turned to God; but when thi, 
time has been lost, or when they who have e nter- 
ed upon a religious life have wandered, the-y | 
must begin it anew: and most probably in ¢sucia a | 
case, they will begin it with sudden conversion; | 
they cannot gently unlock the hold of thra world | 
--they must tear themselves away by a Vv igo rous 
exertion. Such an eventis sostriking in the his- 
tory of their lives, that they may reme mbver the 
day and hour, when they began to go’ ern them- 
selves by the principles of Christianity. But gen- 
erally the change is silent and slow,, ‘ike the 
changes of nature: the path of the just, dim at 
first, shines brighter and brighter unte) the pertect 
day: and there is often a mistake ov, this subject, 
similar to that of him who takes the flashes of the 
northern light for the morning, and expects it to 
be followed by the day. 

Such is the new birth—the beginning of the 
christian life. But the christian character cannot 
be formed at once, however happily begun. Aud 
here our sentiments are express ed ‘oy Calvin him- 
self in a manner to which we Can make no objec- 
tion: the opinions of this distinguished man on 

















ed; to perform actions which will never be for- 
gotten; to strengthen a character which will fit 
me for heaven or hell. Iam this day to meet 
temptations, which have often subdued me; I am 
again to be entrusted with opportunities of useful- 
ness, which I have often neglected. I am to in- 
fluence by my example, or words, or actions, the 
minds of others, to help in moulding their charac- 
ters, and in deciding the happiness of their pres- 
ent and future life. How uncertain is this day! 
What unseen dangers are before me! Whatun- 
expected changes may await me! It may pos- 
sibly be my last day! At all events it will bring 


judgment and to eternity! Now, when entering 
on a period of life so important and yet so uncer- 
tain, how fit and natural is it, before we take the 
first step, to seek the favor of that Being on whom 
the lot of every day depends, to commit all our 
interests to his almighty and wise providence, to 





ments, agree in enjoining the duty of prayer. 
And I think no one can call himself truly a Chris 

tian, who lives without prayer. As to the partic- 
ular hours or seasons to be given to the discharge 
of this duty, every Christian must choose for him- 
self. Our religion is too liberal and spiritual, to 
bind us to any particular place or hour of prayer. 
There are, however, parts of the day which seem 
particularly favorable to this duty, and which, if it 
be possible, ought to be redeemed forit. On 
one ot these I would make a few remarks. 

The morning, even nature seems to have point- 
ed out’ to men of different religions, as a time 
particularly adapted for offerings to the Divinity. 
As we rise in the morning our minds are not so 
much taken up with worldly cares and pleasures 
as in most other parts of the day. Retirement 







geek his blessing on our labors, and his succour in 
our temptations, and to consecrate to his service 
the day he hassograciously bestowed'on us. The 


with the sentiments of the heart, but powerfully 





may therefore hope for a most kappy issue. 


both me and my account one day nearer both to 


practice of this morning devotion not only agrees 


tends to make the day one of happiness, useful- 
ness, and virtue; for having cast ourselves anew 
on the mercy of God and on his wise protection, 
we shall go forth with new confidence to the la- 
bors and duties which lie before us. Our early 
prayer will much help to shed an odor of piety 
through the whele life. God having occupied the 
first thoughts of the mind, will more easily and 
frequently be remembered. Our first step will 
be in the right path and the way ot duty, and we 


this subject are precisely sim’.lar to ours. 
Regeneration, he says, is ‘*not accomplishedina 
single moment, or day, or year: but by continual, | 
and sometimes even slow ar ivances, the Lord de- | 
stroys the carnal corruptions of his chosen, puri- | 
fies them from all pollu‘iions, and consecrates 
them as temples to himself: renewing all their 
senses to real purity that they may employ their 
whole life in the exercise of repentance,” (which 
he says isthe same with regeueration.) “ And 
know that this warfare will only be terminated by 
death.” This is the point in which our opinions 
are just now regarded with least favor; but the 
error, if there is one, is shared by those whose 
opinions you regard on every other question. 


| 








[For the Christian Register.] 
“ Gop IS NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS.” 


There is a sense in which these words are true, 
—that in which they were used by the apostle ; 
there is another sense in which they are not true, 
—one in which they were not used by him. It is 
important that we should ascertain their force. 

God is no respecter of persons in his Provi- 
dence. His protection is extended alike over all 
men, his bounty is distXbuted among all classes 
of society. His sun shinee with equal brightness 
on the rich and on the poor, bis rain descends in 
equal abundance on the field o\ the good and on 
that of the bad, the resources of »ature are open 
to all who will use them. The savaze and the 
subject of civilization, the heathen and je Chris- 
tian, are sustained by 2 common care andprich- 
ed by the same natural means of happiness. ‘Goq 


_ cottage of the peasant, as into the palace of the 


has not one gift for the opulent, and another for 
the needy. {t carries the same blessings into the 


king. Its influences are dispensed without regard 
to external c »ndition, its promise made and fulfil- 
led to every one who will keep its commandments. 
True religion has nothing exclusive either in its 
character or its operations, excepting that it is ir- 
reconcileable with sin. The invitations of the gos- 
pel descend to the lowest walks, and its laws 
reach to the highest departments of society. In 
dispensing either its joys or its restraints, it pays no 
heed to the barriers which men have erected. All 
the objects of its beneficence, are required to ac- 
knowledge its authority. 

God is liberal in the bestowing of his spirit- 
ual influences. He gives thei to all who ask for 
them in humble faith. He grants them even to 
those by whom they are not sought. His spirit is 
ever striving with man, to lead him either to re- 
pentance or to perfection. 

God is impartial in awarding the retributions 
of eternity. Neither wealth, nor genius, nor 
learning will be permitted to palliate evil, nor will 
goodness be neglected becuase itwas found in 
company with poverty or suffering. The faine of 
the warrior will not dazzle, nor the sophistry of 
the ingenious deceive, nor the_power of the high 
in station terrify, but all are liable to a strict and 
faithful judginent, when it shall be rendered to 
every one according to the deeds done in this 
mortal life. F. 8. 





(For the Christian Register. j 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Mr Epiror,~As some surprise must have been 
felt at the delay in the publication of the Annual 
Report of the American Unitarian Assuciation, 
and also of the Tract for July, I ask of you the 
favor to insert in your next paper the following 
Votes of the Executive Committee, which will 
2xplain this delay. I will only add that the Re- 
port will be published next week, and the Tract 
for August iminediately afterwards. 

Yours, A. Youne, Jr. 
Dom. Sec’ry 2. U. A. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the A. U. A. held June 16, 183], 

Voted, That the Statement of the Treasurer, 
tne Report of the Domestic Secretary, and a 
report of the speeches made at the late anniver- 
s.iry, be published as the Tract for July. 

Voted, That the Report of the Foreign Secre- 
ta.ry be published as the Tract for August. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
thie A U. A. held June 30, 1831, 

The Domestic Secretary stated that the person, 
v7ho had taken notes of the speeches made on the 
last anniversary, had failed to prepare them 





excuse expressions nut less irreverent than 
bruta!, 

It is our astonishment, that in a city like 
Troy, where are to be found good schools, 
and christian institutions, and many, we 
doubt not, wise and good people,—fanatics 
like these should be tolerated. Yet, we 
perceive, that this Dr Robbins is a member 
of the First Presbyterian Charch in that 
place; or at least, was permitted to lead 
their devotions in a conference. This is the 
church, of which the Rev. N. S. Beman is 
or was the pastor; and judging from these 
prayers, we should infer, that he had suc- 
cessfully imbued the minds of some of jis 
hearers with his own fanatjcal and relentless 
spirit. Of this spirit, the history of proceed. 
ings in his church, drawn up by disaffected 
members, and of the Reviral of Religion, as 
called, in the western part of New York, 
give abundant evidence. ‘The still greater 
wonder is, that such a man should be chosen 
as Mr Beman has been for this year, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia; that 
notwithstanding the extravagancies, to say 
the least, of his professional career, a ma- 
jority should be found in that Asseutbly, to 
place such a fanatic at their head. 

The remarks which follow, are from the 
editor of the New York Courier and Enquir- 
er, by whom it was published; with whom, 
we are sure, our readers will agree. 

What a misfortune it is, that in this enlighten- 
ed age, and in this enlightened country, such 
fanatics and impious men, 2s the one a uded 
to above, should receive any countenance, fivor 
or protection. Is not conduct such as is de a led 
above, calculated to make infidels, unbel vers, 
and scoffers at all kinds of religion? Wh: man 
of principle, of honor, of mind and of feelinz. can 


subscribe to such doctrines—can commen. such 
conduct ? 





ADDRESS TO THE CALVINISTIC 
SPRINGFIELD. 
Our readers, we are persuaded, will perisa 
with satisfaction the extracts from this ex- 
cellent address, which will be found on our 
first page. It is entitled to attention as the 
deliberate address of one christian church to 
another. Of the measure which called it 
forth, viz. the distribution of religious tracts 
in every house, Sc, we have already spoken, 
as we think it deserves. It is highly cen- 
surable, as an indecent interference with the 
private opinions of fellow Christians; and is 
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‘or the press, though repeatedly urged ; therefore, 

Voted, That the two Reports of tae Domestic 
and Foreign Secretaries be printed together 
as the July Tract, with a brief notice of the 
speeches. 


ov. 
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PRAYERS AFTER A FUNERAL. 
We extract the following from a New York 


paper. It is a letter from a bereaved father, 


whose feelings and the feelings of his family 
had been deeply wounded by a prayer, that 
was offered at a conference by a person in 


Troy, named Robbins, on an evening after 
the funeral of his son. 


On the 25th day of May last, by the dispensation 
of Divine Providence, oue of my children, a son of 
about 1!) years of age, was suddenly taken away 
by the hand of Death. He was buried the next 
day ; and in the same evening, a prayer or confer- 
ence meting was hejd by certain members of the 
first Presbyterian Church in this city. Dr Amatus 
Robbins, of said church, was present, and made a 
prayer, in which he used the following or similar 
language :— 

“QO God! I see individuals in this house that 
have been under strong convictions and have 
grieved away the Holy Spirit, and are given up of 
God. For such, Oh God, we do not pray. But 
there are impenitent sinners in this house, that are 
still within the reach of mercy Save them, Oh 
God! save them from going down to hell—Do not in 
thine anger send them as suddenly down TO HELL 
as thou didst the young man yesterday. Thou 
knowest, oh God, that he was a vile sinner.” 

Need I say how my feeiings were wounded ? 
Can I describe the anguish which it carried to 
the feelings of nv wife, the mother of my deceas- 
ed son? [t was enough to tear asunder the fibres 
of our hearts—it filled that cup of affliction, which 
we had been ca‘led upon so suddenly to partake 
of, to overflowing. Where is the parent who 
would not be pained beyond the power of utter- 
ance, at the recital of such language, relating to 
his own child, and uttered with such cold hyena 
ferocity before a public audience; and all this ere 
the lifeless form of his child had bec ome cold, or 
the peaceful sod of earth had rested upon his head. 

* + * - * * 


[ called upon Dr R. and inquired of him wheth- 
er the “ ycung man” alluded to was my son? To 
which he answered in the affirmative. I asked 
him if he had ever been acquainted with my son, 
or his character? He replied that he never knew 
him, even by sight, and was not acquainted with 
his character. 

It is true that I do not agree with Dr R. on re- 
ligious principles; but J differ from him no wider 
than he does from me. For his opinions and those 
of the denomination to which he beiongs, I have 
a due respect 

- + * * * + 

In conclusion, it is proper to remark, that the 
denomination to which Dr R. belongs, so far as | 
have heard, do not sanction his language in this 
case ; on the contrary, several of his brethren in 
religious matters have expressed to me their de- 
cided disapprobation of it. 

Troy, June &th, 1831. Wiuxitram Ketsey. 


It is impossible to speak of such prayers in 
terms of adequate reprobation. They are an 
outrage to humanity; and the man; who is 





respects not persons in the distribution of tempo, 
ral favors. ; 

Gol is free in the offers of the gospel.— 
Christianity presents its treasures to all men. It 




















capable of offering them, is not a Christian 
but a monster. No form of religious |. ~., 
not eves the madness of fanaticism, can 


itself an offensive assumption of superior 
zeal and sanctity. Neither can we appiaud 
its policy as an instrument, for which it seems 
chiefly intended, of proselyting to Orthodoxy. 
Por its impertinence naturally prodaces dis- 
gust ; and we have known of Instances, not 
a few, ‘n which both the tracts and the bear- 
ers of them have been met with refusals, 
that might, we should think, we}! discourage 
even the most intrepid and enterprising. 

The moderation and charity, however, 
with which this measure is treated in the 
uddress to which we refer, are altogether 
worthy of the sentiments there explained, 
and of the source whence, as we infer, the 
address itself proceeds. 
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The Practicability of the Abolition of Slavery: a 
Lecture delivered st the Lyceum in Stockbridge, 
Mass, February 1831. New York. 

We have read the greater part of this lecture 
with much pleasure. We always rejoice to sce 
the honest reprobation with which slavery, as it 
exists in the southern States, is generally regard- 
ed at the north, fully and fearlessly expressed, 
We rejoice, because we believe that the manly 
expression of such gpin‘ons will do more to ebol- 
ish the system of slavery than any other cause. 

In this lecture the abolition of slavery in this 
country is advocated on the grounds of the justice 
and expediency oi the measure. Some of the ar- 
guments in favor of abolition are stated with great 
force, and the usual objections to emancipation 
are answered with spirit and ability. Though 
the opinions of the author are stated with clear- 
ness and decision, he never indulges in the in- 
flammatory and intemperate language, which is 
unfortunately sometimes adopted by writers on 
this subject. 

The first part of this lecture, in which he con’ 
tends that the opinion of the natural inferiority of 
the African race isan unfounded prejudice, seems 
to us peculiarly valuable. He shows how easily 
an impression of the natural inferiority of degrad- 
ed caste springs up in the mind, und proves by 
many interesting historical illustrrtiens that such 
an impiession is very apt to arise not only with 
regard to Africans, but to other racvs of men under 
similar circumstances. He shows that persons of 
African descent, whenever they have had equal 
advantages, have not shown themselves inferior to 
those of the Evropean race, and urges with con- 
clusive force that if in this country they were pla- 
ced on the same footing with the whites, they 
would prove themselves their equals in every re- 
spect. 

The author, in our opinion, very injudiciouslv 
has connected his views in regard to the T 
with his animadversions on Slavery, thereby 
trating the ignotum per ignotius, one dispyh . 
opinion by another equaliy ¢sputed. _ Mavithout 
wishing to discuss the soundness of \his views 1 
regard to the tariff, we ar Satisfied, that a 
readers will think taat his cer o 4 }egieal argu 
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wwe : 
protecting dutics. In one particular, however, we 
think that the tariff is properly brought into view 
in this discussion. If it were not for a protecting 
duty on sugar, that article probably could not be 
raised in this country. It is well known that the 
great demand for slaves to be employed in the 
culture of sugar has, for some years past, occa- 
sioned a great transportation of them to Louisiana, 
and has contributed to keep up their price 
throughout the southern states. Both these effects 
of the high duty on sugar, are much to be lament- 
ed. It is a serious evil to the slaves who are 
transported from one part of the country to anoth- 
er, who are torn trom their relations and friends 
anid the placesto which they are attached, and 
conveyed to a distant land with an unhealthy cli- 
mate. But the keeping up of the price of slaves 
is a still more serious evil, as it prevents the manu- 
missien of multitudes, which would take place if 
their value were less, and also checks all legisla- 
tive ef rts for their enfranchisement. We agree, 
therefore, with the author of the lecture in desir- 
ing to have the duty on sugar entirely removed, 
and wish that our representatives in Congress 
would consider seriously, whether they can con- 
scientiously favor the imposition of a tax, which 
contributes so much to sustain the institution 


of slavery at the South. 





Tre Working Man’s Companion.—“The Results 
of Maclimery,—namely, Cheap Production and 
Increased Employment, exhibited; being an ad- 
dress to the Working Men of the United King- 
dom.” Philadelphia: 1831, 12mo. pp. 216. 

This is a very useful and agreeable little vol- 
ume. It was first published in England, by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a few 
months avo, ata time when the ignurant and dis- 
tressed laborers in some of the counties were de- 
stroying agricultural and other machinery, under 
a \nistaken notion that improvements in machinery 
inj red the laboring classes by diminishing their 
employment. The work is addressed to these 
clasees. Its great object is to show that all iin- 
p ovements in machinery,Which ts employed in pro- 
ducing articles of comfort and necessity, by render- 
ing them cheaper, benefit the condition of all per- 
Piaret who make use of those articles; that the 
poor and middling classes derive more advan- 
tive from improvements than the rich, because 
the diminished price of production recuces the 
price of many articles of prime convenience so 
much as to bring them within the means of 
which 


nersons of moderate income, otherwise 
i 


would be confined to the rich; and that though | 


improvements in machinery 1n a particular branch 
of industry may for a time throw a few laborers 
out of employment, yet the result of such improve- 
ments is finally to employ a vastly greater number 
of persons than could have been engaged in the 
business without them. 

These positions are supported by sketches of 
the history of some of the useful arts. These 
sketches, without any reference to the main object 
of the work, will be read with great interest, even 
by those who are familiar with the facts stated. 
They are written in a very clear and simple style, 
and are admirably adapted to the comprehension 
of the class of persons to whom the book is ad- 
dressed. They exhibit qualities which are rarely 
combined, a thorough mastery of the subject 
treated, and a power of imparting knowledge 
acreeably and intelligibly to the unenlightened. 
We think that, even in this country, this volume 
may be read with profit ;—for even here the delu- 
sien which misled the machine-breakers in Eng- 
Jand, is often to be met with, and the inquiry is 
not unfrequently made, if there is not some dan- 
ger that the pour will be thrown out of employ-: 
ment, by the diminished demand for their labor 
which it is supposed must follow from improve- 


ments in machinery. 





Lectures on Hitchcraft—comprising e History 
of the Delusion in Salem in 1692, by Coartes W. 
Upnam, Junior Pastor of the First Church in Sa- 
lem. Boston: Carter, Henpee, & Bascock. 
1831. 18ino. pp. 220. 

We are glad, that Mr Upham has been indue- 
ed to publish these lectures. We heard of them 
in the course of their delivery ; and from the speci- 
mens given us in his historical discourses, could 
easily anticipate a faithful and able examination of 
the curious subject, of which he here treats. To 
the philosopher, historian, and divine, the “ witch- 
craft delusion,’—contined not-to Salem, but ex- 
tenled widely, as Mr Upham shows, to other na- 
tions an] to other times, to Europe as well as to 
America,—is full of interest and instruction. The 
mere lover of facts may here find his taste large- 
ly gratified; and he, who loves to read men, may 
be pleased also with traits of character skilfully 
developed. The vanity and credulity, for exam- 
ple, of Cotton Mather, to say nothing of his cleri- 
cal ambition or cunning, are graphically exhibit- 
ed. 

We can only, at present, advert to this work, 
which will amply reward attention. Considering 
however, the variety and importance of the facts 
and topics treated of, we regret to find no Index 
or even heads of contents. This is an inconve- 
nient omission; that we hope the author will sup- 
ply ina second edition. In the mean time, we 
are very grateful to him, and the public will be so 
too, for the authentic and valuable matter, jn 
philosophy and in fact, with which he has supplied 
us. 


en 


An Address delivered at the Berry Street Con- 
Jerence, May 25, 1831. By Naruante, THAYER, 
D. D., Minister of Lancaster. Boston: Walt, 
Greene, & Co., 1831. 

The subject of this Address is, « The modes of 
exerting religions influence at the present day,” 
and is treated with the author's usual ability. 
Dr Thayer describes some of the prominent char- 
acteristics of the times, and thence infers the 
means which are to be used in order to render 
them in the highest degree subservient to the re- 
ligious and moral improvement of the community. 


| Lewes, 9290—increase 1587. 
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Died in Cambridge on Tuesday last, Benjamin 
Peirce Esq. Librarian of Harvard University, 
aged 53. 

It is with great regret we are called to notice 
the death of this gentleman. In addition to the 
severe domestic affliction it has occasioned, in- 
separable from the loss to his family of every 
good and worthy man, it must be regarded as a 
dispensation of no ordinary interest to the Univer- 
sity. Mr Peirce filled the place of Librarian 
with distinguished honor. The catalogue, which 
about a year since was prepared and published, 
under his inspection and care, is, itself, a monu- 
ment of his ability, learning, industry, and faithful 
zeal. No one connected with the college, either 
in its immediate or remoter relations, but may 
have profited by his fidelity. It would have been 
difficult indeed for any individual to have accom- 
plished more for the improvement and interests of 
the Library, than did Mr Peirce within the brief 
term of his office. 

We leave to others, qualified by intimate 
friendship, to speak of his personal and private 
worth. What ne was as a citizen and a Christian, 
as a husband, parent, and friend, they can feeling- 
ly utter, who have loved and honored him in these 
relations. His eminent merit in his official ca- 
pacity, was apparent to every visiter at the Um- 
versity. 
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The following contributions have been received 
for the Colonization Society, viz. 


Collected as follows. 





| Rev. J. F. M’Ewer’s Soc. in Topsfield, S11,16 
Mr Gilberi’s Soc. in Newton, 14,17 
Park Street Church, Boston, 65,57 
Second Soc. in Ashby, O15 
First and Second Soc. in Lowell, 34,20 
Congregational Soc. in Jafirey, N. H. 6,00 
Town of Bedtord, 12,48 
Evan. Soc. Charlestowr, at Un. Celebration, 2¢,50 
Rev. Mr Harding’s Soc. in Waltham, 233,00 
Rev. T. S. Barstow’s Soc. Keene, N. H. 10,50 
Rev. C. Fowler’s Soc. Fall River, ‘Troy, Ms. 21,16 
S. F. Buckler’s and Rev. S. S. Alden’s 
Sabbath School tm Malboro’ Ms. 4th July 13,72 
Tabernacle at Salem, Ms. 24,45 
First Soc. in Randolph, 12,47 
Congregational Soc. Nort): Brookfield, 13,00 
Rev. J. Bent’s Soc. Weymouth, 13,02 
tev. “ “ for Afric. Educ. Soc. 10,00 
Enfield, received by Wm. M. Lathrop, Esq. 20,00 
| Rev. Benj. Tappan’s Soc. Augusta, Me. 27,54 
| Rev. 4. 8. Baldwin’s Soc. Berlin, Ms. 21,15 
| Town of New Hampton, N. H. 5,00 
| Rev. Micah Stone’s Soc. South Brookfield, 10,25 
| Rev. J. Howes’s Soc. Pepperell, Ms. 7,37 
| Rov. Isaac Hura’s Soc. Exeter, N. H. 14,62 
Rev. Mr Putnam's Soc. Portsmouth, N. H. 17,00 
Chapel in Andover Seminary, 17,31 
Rev. Dudley Phelps’s Soc. Haverhill, 25,00 


Rev. D. Huntington’s Soc. N. Bridgewater, 25,00 
Rev. Mr Beard’s Soc. Methuen, 10,46 
Isaac MANSFIELD, 

Treasurer Mass. Col. Soc.— Liberty Square. 
Boston, July 2, 1831. 





The Fine ris —The reputation of our country is 
rising in an a:it which did much to exalt the fame of 
The Chanting Cherubs by Mr 


Greenough, were viewed with admiration. 


ancient Greece. 
An elegant 
production by Mr Augur of New Haven is noticed in 
the N. E. Review, pullished at Hartford. We think 


that the artists should be commended for their purity 


—— en cee 


of taste in the choice of subjects, as well as for their 
genius and skill in the execution of their statuary. 


The most interesting o!jeet to the stranger of taste 
who visits New- Haven, 1s the rooms of the Statuary, 
Mr Augur, a selt taught and highly successful artist. 
He is now employed upon a group representing the 
meeting scene of Jepthah and his daughter,—a work, 
which when completed, will rank its author among the 
highest of the gifted ones of our land. The whole 
conception, as well as the execution, thus far are wor- 
thy of a master, The attitude and expression of the 
daughter are peculiarly stiking. The foot is advanc- 
ed—the timbrel is yet raised—answering in every re- 
spect to the description of her approrch in the simple 
but beautitul language of scripture: “She came out to 
meet him with timbrels and with dances; and she was 
his only child.” Yet even in this attitude, there is 
evidence of suspeniled joy, cf a sudden shadowing over 
her exceeding gladness —tendeiness, alarm, and petri- 
lying astonishment are taking the place of the exulta- 
tion and rapture of her coming—like the shadows of 
broken clouds chasing each otaer over a landscape of 
sunshine. The face of Jeptheh, turned half away from 
his daughter, and partially concealed by the uplifted 
ain and the rendiog mantle, is the perfect image of 
avony and despair. Mr Augur deserves to be better 
known. He has all the enthusiasm and poetry-ol ge- 
nius, and his conversation is vivid aad original. He is 
the intimate friend of Percival ; and the commun on of 
inen so gifte’, so abstracted from the ordinary goings 
on of the world, is undoubtedly pleasant and mutually 
profitable, 








Boston and Worcester Rail Road. A meeting of 
| the sub-cribers to the Boston and Worcester Rail Road 
was held in this city on Monday last, for the purpose 
of organizing the company. ft appeared that the 
| Whole number of shares, 10.000, were subseribed, and 
the subscribers present voted to abcept the act of in- 
corporation and tu establish by-laws for the govern- 
nent of the company. The following gentlemen were 
unanimously ehosen Directors, viz. Gea. Bond, David 
Henshaw, Thoms Motley, Henry Williams, Daniel 
| Deuny, Joshua Clipp, and Nathan Hale. 


The Adveiticer gives the following memorandum of 
the population in Great Britain. 


Population of Great Britain. At the date of our 
last English papers, the operation of taking the census 
was going on in England. The last enumeration was 
made in 1821.) The result of the present census will 
probably show a greater increase of population in that 
country than has oceuned in any former period of the 
same number of years. The following statements 
show the increase in the towns named. 

Census of Brighton— Males 18.047, females 22,261, 
Total 40,308. Increase in ten years over 15,090. 

Chatham. 16,485—iucrease 1731. Exeter, 23,242— 
increase 4763. 


Macclesfield exceeds 
23.000; in 1821 it was 17.746. 
Plymouth, 30.998—in 1821, 21.570—inereace 8,428, 
Sheffield, township increased fiom 42.157 to about 
55.000, and prish from 65,::75, to 85-or 90,000, 
Stockport, 25,449—increase 3723, 


The Niger. The Brighton (Eng.) Herald says, 
that Mr Brewer, of the St James street library there, 
has an ol! map printed at Amsterdam, in which the 
Nive: is distinctly laid down throughout its course to 
Biafra — the same channel. which after a lapse of years 
has again been discovered. 


New Metal. A block of platina weighing 20 Ibs. 
has lately been dug up in oae of the mines of Russia ; 
the latgest specimen betore existing weighs only 10 
Ibs. This metal is now appropriated to the circulat- 
ing medium of Russia, as nearly the vhole quantity 
which the mines produce is converted into money. It 
ix heavier anid more durable than silver, though hardly 
distinguishable from it in color. 








| numbers became greatly superior to the fo.ce of Skrzy- 





© HRISTIAN REGISTER. 








[| Average of Azes. The following artiele is froin the 
Journal of Health. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine, at Paris, M. Moreau de Jonnes read a memoir 
entitled * A Statistical Sketch of the division of the 
populations of Europe into different series, according 
to the ages of the individuals who compose them.” 
In this memoir, the author examines, successively, the 
relation which each series of ages bears to the entire 
population of each country. From various observa- 
tions he has found, that, in reference to the population, 
Ireland is the country in which there exists the great- 
est number of individuals under twenty years of age ; 
they being as one is to two, or composing one half of 
the population ; while in France they are only in the 
proportion of one to three; and in Paris especially, 
Only as one to four. Children under five years of age, 
bear, in lreland, a proportion to the population of one 
to five; in London, of one to seven; in Paris, of one 
to fourteen ; and in all France, of one to eight. The 
proportion of individuals between twenty and thirty 
years of age, M. Moreau found to be very aearly the 
same in each couatry of Europe—forming one-sixth of 
the population. In Paris they constitute one-fifth of 
the population. Itis at this period of life that man is 
best enabled to resist the causes of destruction. Of 
persons between thirty and forty years, is composed 
one-seventh of the population of France and Sweden ; 
and one-eighth of that of England anc Scotland. One 
eighth of the population of Fiance, und one-ninth of 


and fifty years of age. In France the proportion of 
persons between fifty and sixty, is as one to eleven; 
in England, as oneto fifteen. France possesses a gieat- 
er proportion of individuals between sixty and eighty 
than England; while the proportion of those between 
ninety and one hundred isthe greatest in England: 
M. Moreau found, that of those between sixty and 
seventy years, the proportion was twice as great in 
Paris as in London; and that of indivictuals between 
ninety and one,hundrea, the proportion was six times 
greater in London thanin Pans. M. Moreau therefore 


of individuals between fifteen and sixty ‘years of age, 
constitutes, in France, two-thirds of its in babitants ; 
while in every other European state itfor:ns but one- 
half. Hence it results, that France, from an equal 
population, is able to bring into the tield more soldiers 
by one-eighth, than England. 

According to the last census, we find, thatin the 
city and county of Philadelphia, those under twenty 
years of aye, bear to the entire population, the propor- 


Those under tive years, in the fonmer, a prop ortion of 
l to 7; in the latter, of 1 to 8.8. Those bet ween 20 
and 30 yeurs, a proportion of 1 to 5, in the whole 
county, including the city; in the city only, L to 4.9. 
Those between 30 and 40 yeais,a proportion, in the 
first, of | to 7.5; in the latter, of Lto 84. Those he- 
tween 40 and 50, in the entire county, are in he pro- 


of Lto 144. Persons between 50 and 60 years bear 
a proportion to the population of the whole co unty of 
1 to 24; of the city merely, of l to 25 In thie county 
the individuals between 60 and 70, are as one to 43.6; 
in the city, as 1 to 46. 
the whole county, and every 319 of the city. t-.ere is 
one between 80 and 100. These calculations ha ve ret- 
erence only to the white population of Philadelphia. 


Ancient Reliques. Two somethings have been 
recently found in Scoiland, to which the Edin’surgh 
Advertiser attaches -reat importance. If any of our 
readers are rade wiser or better by the marble figure 
or the decayed sceptre, we shall cheerfully ack 2owl- 
edve the value of the discovery. 


The partial drainings of Lochieven, which has late- 
ly been affected by the neighboring proprietors ata 
con-iderable expense, has been the means of britaging 
to light two highly interesting reliques of the ditys ol 
the veautiful but unfortunate Mary. The first isa 
marble figure, delicately sculptured, of the human 
form in muniature, Which was found near the island of 
St Seif, and is supposed to have decorated one of the 
niches of its famous monastery. The other is a hand- 
some sceptre, apparently of cane, hilted with ivory, 
and mounted with silver, upoa which batter the letters 
of the words “ Mary Queen of Scots’* ae almost 
wholly legible, although both the ivory and silver are 
much decayed. The sceptre was found near the 
‘* Mary Knowe,” the supposed landing place of the 
fair Sovereign, in her memorable escape trom the 
Castle of Lochleven. These important reliques were 
both discovered by some boys who were amusing 
themselves on the newly reclaimed lind, and are, we 
understand, now in ‘the possession of Lord Chief 
Commissioner Adam. 


ad 





FROM EUROPE. 

Poland. By the last previously received intelli- 
gence from the seat of war, the victovious Polish army, 
everywhere successful, was pursuing the Russians in 
their own territory. The object of this incursion is 
explained to have been, to thiow in a corps of 12,000 
men into Lithuania, with the purpose of favoring and 
extending the insurrection in that province, and of 
threatening the rear of Diebitse-h’s army. Diebitsch, 
in the mean time, having effected a junction of his 
own corps with the Russian Guards, by which bis 


necki, the latter thought proper to retrace his steps. 
He accordingly fell back upon the Narew, which he 
crossed in good order on the I5th, leaving Gen. Lu- 
bienski with the rear guard to eover the retreat, which 
force sustained an attack from the Russian Guards that 
day, and on the following morning the engagement 
was renewed with the whole strength of the enemy, 
led on by Diebitsch in person. Lubienski, obliged to 
retreat, effected the passage of the river, and set fire to 
the bridge, but the Ru-sians sueceeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames, and upon the blackened and half ruin- 
ed structure, the troops on both sides, man to man, 
engaged in a contest, deseribed on both sides as being 
inveterate and sangunary beyond example. The bat- 
tle was continued till after ten at night, and ended in 
the repul-e of the Russians. Twenty thousand bodies 
were left upon the Held, the Russians’s dead being to 
those of the Poles, in the proportion of four to one, 
Among the killed on the side of the Poles, are Gener- 
als Kicki and Kaminski, and two others, Pac, Bozus- 
low-ki, were wounted. Three Russian Generals are 
said to have been slain 

On the day atter the battle, Skrzynecki resumed his 
revieat, in which he was not molested by the enemy, 
and reached Pultusk in good order, carrying with him 
wll the cannen and other manitions of war. From 
Pultu-k he proceeded 10 Praga, where the last dates 
left him. In the official despatch of the Polish Gener- 
wl, it will be seen that he frankly admits the amount 
of the loss sustained by his forces, and with the can- 
dor of a brave man, speaks of the Russians having 
displayed great coolness and courage. The tone of 
his despatch does not manifest depression, though the 
loss which he has met with, is one that the Polish 
amy can but ill afford. The sixteen thousand men 
left by Diebitsch on the field of battle will be far less 
missed from the immense forces of Russia, than the 


that of England, consists of individua!s between forty | 


concludes that the active population, or that composed | 


tion of one to two; in the city proper, of one to 2.4. | 


po:tion of | to 13; in the city alone, in the proportion” 


For every 346 indy id aals of * 
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Guards to give battle, and as the junction of Marshal 
Diebitsch with the guards would’give a combined force 
far superior to his Own—he determined to return to 
his former position, while General Gielgud, who it 
was intended should enter the northern part of Lith- 
uania, began his march upon Lomza, Marshal Die- 
bitsch, in the meantime, having effected his junction 
with the Guards, determined to cut off our army from 
Warsaw. The gallant resistance of the 24th corps, 
under General Lubienski, which torced its way at the 
point of the bayonet through a force thrice its own 
strength, enabled Gen. Skrzynecki to pursue his march. 
On the 2th the Guards attacked Gen, Lubienski, 
whose corps formed our rear, at the same that Diebitsch 
was advancing in the direction of Czyzew. Our army 
was already on the right bank of the Narew, and the 
rear only remained on the opposite bank. On the 
26th the attack was renewed, commanded by Marshal 
Diebitsch in person. The Polish General drew near- 
er to Ostrolenka, and the enemy’s march was arrested 
by the fire which the haubitzers had kindled in the 
town. Gen. Lubienski crossed the Narew and burnt 
the bridge, but not so effectually as to prevent its be- 
ing quickly restored. Accordingly Gen. Schakoffskoi, 
supported by a tremendous artillery, succeeded in 
crossing the tiver. A most violent combat ensued : 
the enemy vainly endeavored to convey large masses 
to the sight bank; our troops defended themselves 
most brilliantly. The carnage was dreadful, and lasted 
several hours, during which our troops in vain en- 
_ deavored ta force the enemy back to the other side of 
the river, who, on bis pa:t was also vainly striving to 
effect his purpose. The chief point of contention was 
the bridge, and along elevated dyke which passes 
along the marshy shore of the Narew, aad the nature 
ot the gruund contributed much to give the battle a 
sanguinary character. They fought man to man, and 
| thousands were killed by being thrown over the dyke. 
The Russian troops displayed a degree of courage and 
| resolution far superior to what they had shown in the 
| preceding part of the campaign. An unusual heat in- 
| creased the labor of the day. The Russians threw 
| away their knapsacks to be more at theircase. At 
| 





length, towards eveuing, fatigued by their exertions, 
and uuable to overcome the resistance of our gallant 
troops, the enemy withdrew to the left bank of the 
river, and we remained in possession of the field of 
battle, upon which the Commander-in-Chief passed 
the night, in order to provide for the relief of the 
wounded. To have recommenced the battle would 
have tended to no result, as Gen. Gielgud had full 
time to effect his march over Lomza, the Commander- 
in-Chief therefore resolved to retreat over Rozan to 
Pultusk. 

This march was effected in perfect order, and with- 
out being in any way disturbed by the enemy, who, it 
appears, had suffered too severely to tollow us. To 
estimate the loss on both sides, is as yet impossible. 
Un our side from three to four thousand mca are hors 
du combat ; but it appears certain, that though the 
Commander-in- Chief with his usual caution, avoids al “ 
allusion to the loss of the enemy, it must be at least 
double ours. Four segiments, one cf them Guards, 
th tt first attempted to pass the river, were cut to pie- 
ces. We lost neither artillery, baggage, or prisoners ; 
a few strrgvlers, alone can have fallen into the enemy’s 
hands during the retreat. We have taken only 200 
prisoners. Generals Kicki and Kraminski, have been 
killed. Two other* Generals, Pac and Bozuslowski 
have been slightly wounded. According to the state- 
nents of the prisoners, three Russian (zenerals have 
| been killed. The severe service which our troops 
| have had to pass through, has induced the Command. 
er-in-Chiet to allow them a few day’s rest at Praga. 

The itelligence that the Polish army, after a san- 
guinary and disastrous battle, was approaching the 
capital, spread consternation here; but the frank 
statement Of General Skrzynecki has tended for the 
present (o tanquilize the public mind. Two fresh 
regiments of infautry, and several squadrons of cavalry, 
have already proceeded ty the camp. 

The repoit of the Commander-in-Chief of the Poles 
is essentially the same as above. He irukes no esti- 
raate of the loss of either side, but admits it was con- 
siderable on both. The private accounts making tne 
Kussian loss 16,000, and that of the Poles only 4000, 
are scarcely to be believed. So great a disparity, in 
the numbers slain, where both sides fought with such 
desperate obstiuacy and bravery, is incredible. 


Report of the Commander-in- Chief. 


“The encounter of General Lubienski, on the 23d 
inst. with the mass of the enemy, appiised me that 
Field Maishai Diebiteh was with his principal force on 
the right benk of the Bug, and that at any moment he 
could tejointhe Guards. On the other hand, General 
Chlapowski entrusted with conveying support to our 
Lithuanian brethren, having joined them, had secured 
the object of our expedition. I then gave orders to 
commence their retrograde movement before forces so 
superior to our own. On the 24th the reserve, under 
General Pac, was at Stoteryn; General Rubinski oc- 
cupied the position of Crerwin; General Lubinski, 
with the 2d co:ips of cavalry and the Division of 
General Henry Kamienski, was posted near the Nod- 
bord ; and General Gielgud marched upon Lomza, to 
occupy it. On the 25th General Lubinski was attack- 
ed by the Guards from Tykocin, and trom Chorecre ; 
at the same time the army of the Field Marshal erriv- 
ed from the Nor. [I gave orders for our troops to pass 
to the right bank of the Narew, which was effected on 
the evening of the 25th, over both bridges, in the mo-t 
perfect oder. General Lubienski commanded the 
rear guard, and to cover the passage of the army, he 
occupied the heights of Zekun and Lawy. On the 
morning of the 26th, the positions of General Lubien- 
ski were attacked with great impetuosity by the Field 
Marshal in person. General Lubienski reteated upon 
Ostrolenka, making a most vigorous resistance.— His 
inarch was stopped by the city itself, which had been 
set on fire by the mortars of the enemy ; but after hav- 
ing passed to the Nurew, our army attempted to de- 
stroy the bridge. Placed, however, under the fire of 
the enemy, their success was imperfect, and they could 
not prevent the Russians from repairing it. This cir- 
cumstance enabled the division of greaadiers under 
Prince Pz atowsko to pass over the right bank of the 
Narew. The enemy's division protected by a numer- 
ous aitillery, placed on a position on the opposite bank, 
commenced a vigorous fire. This protected the di- 
vision, and presented a serious obstacle to our attack. 
Nevertheless, several our regiments of infantry and 
other divisions, charged the enemy with intrepidity.— 
The combat was for a long time one of great slaughter. 
We were enabled to diive the enemy across the river, 
and on his side, with the greatest efforts, he could not 
reach its right bank ; and the enemy, who had advane- 
ed in numerous columns, was obliged to retreat.— 
Finaily the Russians, exh>usted, towards night retired 
from the other side of the river, leaving only some 
sharp shooters on the tight bank, who retrograded as 
lar as the bridge. Thus we remained masters of the 
field of battle. 
‘* The battle ended at 10 o’clock at night. I order- 
ed the acmy to proceed to Pultusk. This march was 
effected without the least intersuption on the part of 
the enemy. We have not been able to ascertain yur 
loss, but it 1s considerable on both sides, both in killed 
and wounded. 
** We have taken some hundred soldiers and several 














four thousand from the comparatively slender army of 
the Poles. 

Some of the London journalists are dispirited for 
the cause of Poland; but the retreat of Skrzynecki 
was expected long ago by him, and he had prepared 
the minds of the people for that event. The loss of 
4900 men and two generals, is indeed a severe reverse 
after the brilliant successes which have attended the 
aims of the Patriots, yet it is but the fertune of war. 
A London morning paper well remarks that it had by 
no means been led to entertain gloomy views as to the 
ultmate prospects of the Poles. ‘ They have not 
succeeded in their obiect, but the Russians have gain. 
ed nothing by the battle. The Poles have once more 
retreated to their strong position, and the Russians 
have to struggle with the difficulties of maintaining 
themselves in a country already wasted by them.” 
Warsaw, May 29. & :elation of the most.recent 
op: rations published today, says:—The chief object 
of the movement of our army towards Tykccin and 
Lomza, was to enable a corps under the command of 
General Chlapowski to reach Lithuania, in order to 
afford assistance to the insurgents in that province. 
This point having been aftained—as the Commander 








in-Chief found it impossible to induce the Russian 


officers. 

[The report concludes'with praise of the officers and 
men, and a promise o1 a more detailed report ] 

( Signed ) * Commander in-Chief. 
** Pultusk, May 27. SKRZYNECKI.”” 





Belgium. By the following statement it appears 
that Prince Leopold has been elected King of Bel- 
gium, by a large majority of votes in the Belgian 
Congress. The subjoined intelligence from London, 
renders it probable that he will not accept the crown 
on the conditions required, viz. that he must pledge 
himself to support the Belgie Constitntion. 


The Belgian Congress on the 4th June, proceeded 
to the choice of a king, and the result was 4s follows: 


For His Royal Highness Leopold, 152 
Against his election, 10 

For declaiing the Regent, Baron ‘Sulet de Chokier 
king, 14 
Absiained fiom voting, 19 
One vote declared null, 1 
Total, 196 
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The President then read the decree of the election, 
| and declared His Royal Highuess Leopold George 
Frederick, Prince of Saxe Coburg, King of the Bel- 
gians in conformity to the constitution. 


London, June 7.— We have just received from an 
authentic source, very important, and we regret to say 
unfavorable information respecting the offer of the 
crown of Belgium to Prince Leopold. The conference 
which was held yesterday at the Foreign Office, was 
protracted untit a late hour, when with the concurrence 
of Leopold, 1t was decided that the Great Powers 
would not agree to the proposed arrangement for the 
sovereignty of Belgium, subjected to the condition im- 
posed by the Belgians as to Limburg. Prince Leopold 
will, consequently, refuse the crown, when offered to 
him by the Deputation who are expected in town ths 
day, unless (which 18 ve1y improbable) they should . 
have received fresh instructions to offer it upon the 
conditions prescribed by the Great Powers, in their 
Protocols on the subject. Despatches announcing 
this decision, with instructions to Lord Ponsonby to 
break off all negotiations with the Belgian Government 
and to quit Brussels, have been sent this morning by 
a special messenger to Belgium. The French Gov- 
ernment will of course recall Gen. Belliard: who, it ‘s 
proper to say, has throughout acted cordially and siu- 
cerely with Lord Ponsonby. 








MARRIAGES. 


—=x— 


In this city, Mr Augustus Moore to Mis# Sarah 
Cross, both of this city. 

In Dedham, Francis Billiard, Esq. of Luwell, to 
Miss Catharine Dexter, daughter of Hon. Samuel 
Haven, of D. 

In Salem, Mr David Wallis, of Beverly, to Migs 
Lydia Marshall. 

In Nantucket, Mr John W. Dorsey to Miss Eliza. 
beth Hall: Mr William H. Weston to Miss Nancy 
Harper; Mr Elisha Doane to Miss Nancy W. Coffin. 

in Baltimore on Monday evening 18th inst, by Rev, 
Mr Palfrey, of Washington, Rev. George Washington 
Burnap, Pastor of the First Independent Church of Bal- 
timore, to Nancy, daughter of Amos A. Williams, Esc. 
of that city. 




















DEATHS. 








In this city, Mr Robert P. Waite, aged 23; on the 
27th inst. Mr Frederick Beck, 52; on the 19th, aftr 
a distressing illness, Miss Hannah Gray, 51. 

In Cambridge, 15th. inst. Mr Augustus Wyeth 26; 
Mrs Sarah, wife of Mr Stephen Wyeth, 35. 

In Charlestown, Mr Joshua Hooper, aged 88; Mr 
George Carter, 34 

In Cambridgeport, Miss Elizabeth Cade, aged 82. 

In Danvers, Mrs Hannah Dale, wife cf Ebenezer 
Dale, aged 55. 

In Beverly, Mrs Remember Chapman, wife of Mr 
John C. aged 77. 

In Rehoboth, Mr John Watson, aged 86. 

In Sudbury, 23d inst. Mr William R. Wheeler, 27, 
son of Mr Israel W. 

In Lincoln, widow Elizabeth Brooks, 94, the oldest 
person in that town. 

In Warcham, Ichabod Leonard, Esq. 69. 

In Deerfield, Mary, widow of the lete Col. Moses 
Barnard, 79. 

In Lenox, Cvpt. Philip Sears, aged 22. 

In Hopkinton, N. H. Mr Jacob Sibley, 86. 

In Easton, on the 10th inst, Elijah Howard, Esq. 
aged 86. 

In Scituate, Miss Charlotte Foster, 25, daughter of 
the late Capt. Seth F. 

In Portland, Miss Jane Withington 18. 

At Fo:tress Monroe, Va. on the 16th inst. Chardon 
Brooks, son of Cpt. H. W. Griswold, U. S. Army. 

At Crooked Island, (one of the Bahamas,) when on 
his way from St Domingo, for North Carolina, Samuel 
Huntington, Esq. Merchant of Jaquemel, and a native 
of Massachusetts, aged 44, 
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BERRY STREET CONFERENCE. 


This day published by Wait, Greene & Co. 
‘An address delivered at the Berry Street Con- 
FERENCE,” May 25, 1831. By Rev. NaTHANIEL 
Trayer, D. D. 

N. B._* Sunday School J ibraries supplied as usual. | 

* Ware on the Christian Character.’ 2d Edition. 

July 30. St 

















THE JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


The Subscriber proposes to publish a series of vols, 
to be called “Th: Juvenile Library,’ to contain origi- 
nal Moral Tales, Biography, Travels, Natural History, 
and such subjects as may be thought useful and in- 
teresting, while they convey moral instruction,’ to 
young persons. 

Each volume will contain about 200 pages 18mo, 
embellished with one or more engravings, handsomely 
dene up in a neat and durable binding. 

Manuscripts left with the subscriber will receive 
immediate attention and such as may be thought suit- 
able fur the purpose he will wish to purchase. 

L C. BOWLES, 
No. 124 Washington-street. 





JUST published by L. C. Bowxes, 


Tue SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 
Vol. 1. No. 1. 
CONTENTS. 
Editorial Introduction. 
What is the Bible. 
How should the Bible be read. 
Meaning of the names given to the whole afd to parts 
of the Bible. 
Claims of the New Testament to attention. 
Different Character of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. 
Reasons for a New Translation of the Bible. 
Translation and Exposttion—Matt. iii. 1-- - 
“ “e “ec “ec “ 13-- a 





ADAMS’ PATENT 


SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS BEDSTEAD. 

Nu. 422 Washington Street, near Boylston Market, 
a few doors South of Washington Bank. 

These Bedsteads are highly recommended on ac- 
count of the Swelled Beam, which produces a Crown- 
ing and Elastic Sacking. { Without the Swelled 
Beam the sacking cannot remuin elastic any cOnsider- 
able length of time. 

They are manufactured solely by the patentee, as 





_ above, and sold in a great variety of patterns, on the 





most reasonable terms, {j As there ts no additional 
expense of materials or labor in manufacturing the 
Swelled Beam Bedsteads, there is no adilitional price 
on account of this most valuable, though perfectly 
simple improvement of the Swelled Beam. 

N. B.—The public are particularly invited to call on 
Mr Adams as above, and examine the Swelled Beam 
in the Windlass Bedsteads before purchasing, as there 
are other Windlass Bedsteads manufactured and offer- 
ed for sale as an improved a:ticle which have ot the 
patent Swelled Beam. 3m June 11. 


SECOND HAND CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


For sale at the Christian Register office, 
Schrevelivs’s Lexicon. 
Young’s Dictionary, 
Virgil, 
Sallust, 
Cesar’s Commentaries, 
Cicero De Officiis, 
Greek Testament, 
Grieca Minora, 
Tacitus, 
Gradus ad Parnassum. 
These books are generally in good order, and may 
be obtained at quite a reduced price. June II. 


~ BELKNAP’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Any Religious Society or Association, desirous of 
procuring 500 or 400 copies Psalms and Hymns, Bel- 
knap’s Selection, which have been some time in use, 
can obtain them on favorable terms on appiication at 
this office. July 28. 
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SELECTED POETRY. hs MISCELLANEOUS. of courtezans no longer affront public proprie | fountains of correct, enlightened, all pre- 
————— roo ty by the ostentatious display of their ill-got' | serving public opinion. 





MOTHER AND 8ORN.- 

[The last number of the Ladies’ Magazine con. 
tains an article under this title, which from the 
signature we are led to ascribe to the editor. | 
exhibits talent aint feeling, and though longer 
than our usual poetical extracts, we are induced 
by its excellence to copy it.] 

The night was dark with storms, and moaning 

winds 
Swept in fierce gusts, as they were hurrying on 
The spirits of the tempest to their work 
Of wrath and desolation. *T was the hour 
When the deep charm of safety stirs the soul, 
And home appears the paradise of man ; 
And the glad hearth, whose glowing light reveals 
Familiar faces and soft eyes, is prized 
As the sweet beam of peace, the type of heaven, 
Picturing the tranquil joys the good partake, 
When Time’s wild storms are o’er, and friends 

have met 

In that eternal heme, -vhose holy light 
is kindled by Jehovah’s smile of love. 

Woe, for the lonely one, the wretch who feels 
The tempest bursting on his houseless head, 
And has no hiding place, no friend that waits 
To give him welcoming! But deeper woe 
Must he endure whose home is desert made, 
And when the desolating tempest sweeps, 

Its terrors burst upon his -carkened hearth ; 
And in the scene where all his joys were stored, 
There’s nothing he would save from out the wreck. 

The storm was in its power. The tempest’s roar 

Fell all unheeded on the mother’s ear. 
She heard no sound, save a low gurgling sigh, 
The dying sigh of her expiring son. 
Clasping ie hands in the mute agony 
Of cureless, hopeless grief, such as the heart 
Endures, when stricken from its earthly trust 
It dares not turn to rest its hopes on heaven, 
She sat and gazed upon the stiffening corse. 
The haggard features, in the lamp’s dull light, 
Glared as if death had stamped his terrors there, 
Proclaiming thus the victory he had won, 
And the fierce struggle ere he wrenched away 
The soul, that to its prison house had clung, 
And hugged its bonds of clay, as they would shade 
The light of truth that, kindling memory’s lamp, 
Summoned a fearful train of thoughts and deeds, 
Which darker gathered as death nearer drew. 
The strife was over and the victim slept! 
There is a holy calmness round the dead, 
A deep repose the living feel is peace. 
And but for the dark mystery that wraps 
The cold and lonely dwelling of our dust, 
O, we should think how pleasant thus to rest, 
The pale hands folded on the placid breast, 
And all the labors of this troubled world 
Finished, and all its bonds and griefs thrown off 
As lightly as the passing of a dream. 
So doth the righteous die. And who but hopes 
To die like him? That mother could not hope 
Her child, who perished by the fiery curse 
Intemperance breathes on his devoted slaves, 
Had, like the righteous, passed away in peace. 
And weeping o’er her dead, she felt that none 
Would grieve for the departed—that his sins, 
Vampires which drained her heart’s blood, would 
start forth, 
If she but asked the pity of the world. 
Earth has no pang like that which wrings the soul 
Of the fond mother, sorrowing o’er her child 
Who leaves no virtues she may garner up 
As treasures, hoarding in her heart of hearts 
These diamonds of her love, that gather light 
Brighter and richer as the darkness falls. 
Who canabide such darkness without hope ° 
Aye, even that poor mother sought to find 
Some little token of departed joys, 
That whispered of the lost one, nor betrayed 
A stain of shame; and yet how sad to know 
His once fair promise but enhanced her woe. 


And art thou dead? And must thy name, 
My own, my only son, 

Forever bear this brand of shame, 
This blight that all will shun? 

And when that name I sighing speak, 

Will no kind voice the silence break, 
And grieve thy race is run? 

And when my bitter tears must flow, 

Will none recount, to soothe my woe, 
Some good deed thou hast done? 


The world thy latest years will see, 
Where all of evil seems ; 

Thy early promise lives with me— 
And those were blessed dreams, 

When, gazing on thy infant face, 

I pressed thee in my warm embrace, 
Reading each feature’s sign, 

And thought all was so pure and fair, 

That never folly, guilt, or care 
Could mar that page divine. 


And He entrusts this lamp of life 

T'o woman's tender care, 

Shielding it from the storms and strife 

Man’s sterner strength must dare. 

O, Love is woman’s wealth, her fame 
The music of a cherished name— 

But who will breathe to me 
The name.of my departed child? 

His father’s name he has defiled— 

O, God,—this agony ! 

All, all but this I ceuld endure— 

Ah, had he passed away 
When his young soul was fresh and pure— 

And yet, how did I pray 
That he might live! he was my trust— 
Now I may bow my head in dust, 

And veil my bleeding heart, 
Childless and hopeless I must dwell— 

My son, my son, who could foretell 

That thus we two should part ? 

It seems as I could count the days 

Since thou wast on my knee, 

Lisping sweet words of prayer and praise, 

That I had whispered thee ; 

I never dreamed, amid my joy, 
That sin such promise could destroy ; 

That hopes so sweet to cherish, 

Like doves within the fowler’s hand, 
Or flowrets rooted on the sand, 

Were doomed to die—to perish! 
*T is over—all my task 1s done, 

My world forever past ; 

I did but live for thee, my son, 
And loved thee to the last— 

The panders of thy vices fled, 

But I have held thy aching head, 

And watched, and wept, and prayed ; 
And sure, I think, hadst thou but known 
What my poor heart has undergone, 

Thou wouldst not thus have strayed. 





— 








Social Life in England and France—from the 
French Revolution in 1789 to that of July 
1830. 


From this work, which has just appeared in 
London, written by the editor of Madame Du 
Deffand’s Letters, we select a few extracts, which 
our readers will peruse with pleasure. If the 
views of the author are correct—and they seem 
to be formed from careful observation and with 
good judgment—it would appear, that “the do- 
mestic habits of France are much improved since 
the Revolution.” 

After a comparison of the social life of England 
and France, and of the condition, in which fifteen 
years of peace had placed the two countries, the 
author observes :— 


The ordeal through which France passed 
during her Revolution, so necessary to the 
entire regeneration of the upper classes of 
her society, has produced effects on her moral 
habits, which no one, but those ignorant of 
what they were before that period, can either 
mistake or deny. Children are no longer 
separated from their parents imraediately 
after their birth, and sent into the country to 
be nursed by strangers: they are no longer 
deprived of those first impressions of tender- 
ness, co powerful in influencing future charac- 
ter, when proceeding from the persons by 
whom they ought to be excited. ‘They no 
longer return to the paternal house almost 
strangers to their parents, while those parents, 
who had shared none of the anxiety as well 
as none of the pleasure of rearing their in- 
fancy, could hardly have been aware of the 
social duties imposed on them. 

The necessary consequence of the former 
habits had been, that, from a home where the 
father and mother often lived almost as much 
separated from each other as from their chil- 
dren,the girls were better placed in a convent; 
and the boys had a better chance of leading 
a regular life in a garrison, than at home, 
with an abbe for a tutor, who winked at their 
faults and at their idleness, to allow of his 
own, and with a father who troubled his head 
neither with tutor nor pupil. The lively ac- 
count given by Madame de Genlis of the 
family of the Vicomte de Limours, in her 
‘* Adele et Theodore,” contains a true and 
accurate picture of the cominon education of 
the higher ranks before the Revolution, and 
of its effect in after life. Such an education 
duly prepared for such marriages as were 
then contracted exclusively by the will of pa- 
rents, and were considered by the children 
exclusively as the means of liberty and eman- 
cipation from their control. 

Fragn this unengaging picture of domestic 
life, if we look around us at the present day, 
we shall find infancy reared in the bosom of 
parents with such rational and well-under- 
stood care of early education, both physical 
and moral, that the children of France are 
now remarkable for their beauty, activity, 
and intelligence. The girls remain at home 
under the eye of their mother, and generally 
(with the assistance of an English servant 
or governess) are acquiring two languages 
almost as soon as they can articulate either ; 
grammar and history are often taught them 
by frequenting classes of their own age, 
where the utmost industry and attention are 
necessary to satisfy the extreme emulation 
that is excited. ‘The accomplishments gen- 
erally considered as most essential to females 
are given in no superficial manner; while 
they are, at the same time, taught to consider 
them in the secondary light they deserve,— 
more for social purposes, or for solitary re- 
source, than for show, or to exhibit the talents 
af an artist, where an artist will always sur- 
pass them. 

Their marriages are no longer arranged at 
an age when they caunot have a choice, and 
ought not to have a will of theirown. But 
accustomed to rely on their parent for the 
initiative on this important subject, they en- 
joy, without any degrading considerations of 
interest, or any humiliating advances, the 
pleasures of their age, free from an antici- 
pation of the cares of future life. It must be 
added, that the now equal division of proper- 
ty between all the children of the same mar- 
riage (whatever may be its political tendency 
Or consequences) certainly conduces to do- 
mestic peace, and the union and good-will of 
families. The children have nothing to 
envy, and nothing to expect from each other; 
no sisters are condemned to convents to in- 
crease the family succession—no brother sees 
with envious eyes the indulgences and the 
expenses of his elder. 


An improvement hardly less remarkable 
has taken place in the education and pursuits 
of the young men. When the first rudiments 
of learning instilled into them as children are 
over, they almost universally follow courses 
of instruction under tutors in public colleges. 
These are followed up by series of lectures 
on all great subjects most interesting to so- 
ciety and to science, given in various national 
institutions by the most eminent intellects of 
the country—persons whose researches have 
neither abstracted them from its society, nor 
from its political interests; an advantage, 
perhaps, yet greater to the pupils than to the 
professors. How much such advantages are 
afterwards improved, must depend on the 
ability and industry with which they are fol- 
lowed up; but idleness, so far from being a 
fashion, is become a ridicule, and ig norance 
a slur, which every young man, whatever his 
pretensions, would wish to avoid. With the 
altered times, and the improved state of do- 
mestic morality, the current both of the follies 
and of the expenses of youth has altered. 
From a home where their parents are living 
in good intelligence with each other, and no 
longer strangers to their children, théy are no 
longer driven into early debauchery as a re- 
source from idleness—are no longer taught to 
consider the reputation of a libertine as either 
graceful or distinguishing. The whole race 








ten gains: and those who frequent their so 
ciety, or fall into connexions with them, 
throw a veil over what they would formerly 
have professed and boasted of. A still great 
er change has taken place in the habits o. 
the young men in respect to general gallantry. 
and that constant occupation in the society a 
women which formerly belonged to French- 
men of every age ; these habits, together with 
the profession of a man a bonnes fortunes, are 
now equally out of date: the first would be 
despised as a trifler, and the second avoided 
as worse. ‘The improvement in domestic 
habits and happiness has quite altered the 
terms on which the influence of women yet 
exists and flourishes in France: they aim 
rather at being the centre of a society, than 
at individual conquests ; and at influencing | 
by the general charm of their manners, or by 
an imposing respectability of character, rath- 
er than seeking by petty intrigues to compass 
some intended purpose—something to be at- 
tained, or to be concealed, by equally despi- 
cable means 

The marriages of young men, so far froin 
being considered, as with us, a step in life 
which none but the rich cau prudently take, 
is here by the equal distribution of property, 
counted on as a certain means of increase oi 
fortune, generally bringing more into the 
common stock than the expenses arising from 
it. Such marriages are, for the most part, 
contracted while the parents are yet of an 
age to partake of and enjoy society. ‘The 
establishment, therefore, of the new-married 
couple in the paternal house for the first years 
of their union, which sometimes forms an ar- 
ticle of the marriage contract, is often with- 
out confinement and regret to the young 
people, and generally a comfort and amuse- 
ment to their seniors. 

This younger generation, which has been 
born to ideas of liberty, and nursed in politi- 
cal discussion—which has received a better 
education than their fathers, and lived in 
more enlghtened times—view former dis- 
cords and prejudices in the light of history, 
and without the irritation either of self-suffer- 
ing or self-mortification. They may as well, 
therefore, be allowed to suppose that their 
admission into the councils of their country, 
in the Chamber of Deputies at an earlier 
age, would be a measure likely to render that 
assembly less factious, more united in opin- 
ion, less extravagant in projects, and more 
capable of establishing on its true principles 
a representative government, than the two 
Chambers constituted as at present. At the 
same time the possibility of young men en- 
tering sooner into an active political life 
would encourage that turn for serious occu- 
pation, and the acquirement cf solid instruc- 
tion, which marks the present @ra. 





MR PHILLIPS’S ORATION AT SALEM. 


The late anniversary ot our national indepen- 
dence, seems to have been celebrated with more 
than usual spirit throughout the land. At Salem, 
the young men took the business into their own 
hands, and managed it to the satisfaction alike of 
themselves and of their elders. Hon. 8S. C. Phil- 
lips delivered an oration, from which we propose 
now to give some extracts. His subject was 
American pride—that sentiment which a citizen 
of our land ought to feel and cherish ; its justice 
was happily advocated and illustrated. An Amer- 
ican citizen, in Mr Phillips’s opinion, should be 
proud of his country—its physical features and 
primitive condition ; of the constitution and insti- 
tutions of the land; of the character of bis an- 
cestors ; and of the condition of his own country 
in contrast with the present situation of other na- 
tions. We copy some paragraphs under the sec- 
und topic. 


Such, however, is America ; and I proceed 
to state that all she is or has, she owes, more 
than to any and all other causes, to her sys- 
tems of education and religious instruction. 
The fear of God and the love of virtue are 
the only motives which can inspire and 
nourish a sense of private and public duty; | 
nor can any duty be well understood or prop- | 
erly performed without intelligence. ‘This | 
simple proposition contains the essence of all | 
that wisdom and experience can extract from | 
our national history; it is the fundamental | 
axiom upon which the government has been 
reared. We say, indeed, that it is based 
upon equal rights; yet what are equal rights 
to a people unequally qualified to exercise 
them, but sources of faction, discord, and 
civil war? Equal rights are inscribed upon 
the parchment of every constitution in South 
America; but, as our sister republics are 
proving to us by their incessant turmoils, 
what efficacy is there in the best of princi- 
ples, inscribed nowhere else than on a roll 
of parchment? We say, again, that the 
sovereign power resides with the people ; 
and so, upon ail principles of justice, human 
and divine, it should. But who does not 
know, that, be the nominal constitution what 
it may, the people will be subjects, will be 
slaves, and not the sovereign, so long as the 
many are too stupid and inert, too vicious and 
degraded to restrain and control, or, at the 
best, to be otherwise. than cependent upon 
the few? Indeed such is the paramount 
importance of the consideration, that I can- 
not forbear to enforce the remark, that of all 
the institutions of America, her free schools 
and her churches are the dearest patrimony 
we have received from our ancestors, and 
the noblest legacy that we can bequeath to 
our descendants. ‘They are the institutions, 
to which each and all of us must refer as di- 
rectly or indirectly the sources of whatever 
intelligence and virtue we possess, and as 
through us the means of whatever good in- 
fruence we are enabled to exert upon the 
community. They are the nurseries, where 
the principles of public and private morality 
are implanted and reared. They are the 











I have undertaken, and it is an casy task 
to show, that there are many results in vur 
political condition, of which we may be justly 
proud ; but I ask you, boldly, strike out of 
existence your churches and free schools,— 
or, what will prove the same thing, depreci- 
ate, neglect, degrade, desert them,—and what 
will there soon be left, of which you will be 
disposed to boast? On the other hand, nur- 
ture, encourage, sustain, advance them— 
make it practicable, nay certain, that they 
shall keep pace with the iucrease of your 
population and the augmentation of, your re- 
sources—regard and cherish them as a pub- 
lic and permanent interest—do this in your 
day and generation, and bequeath your ex- 
ample to posterity, and, I ask you, what can 
you do for which your children and your 
children’s children shall have greater occasion 
to rise up and call you blessed? I ask you, 
what have your fathers done for which you 
have more reason to bless their memory? I 
ask you, and I put it as the question which 
goes to the root of the whole matter, what is 
there, which can be considered original and 
peculiar in all their institutions, unless it be 
the simple expedients, to which they resorted, 
of supplying the early and constant wants of 
the rational and immortal beings, who had 
here trusted themselves to each other and to 
God? This was their mode of recognizing 
equal rights; this was their tribute to the 
sovereignty of the people; this was their 
policy of providing for the future. Before 
they could collect taxes in money, they re- 
quired a contribution of the homely fruits of 
labor to the support of the parish church and 
the village school. Among the first acts of 
legislation, were their memorable provisions 
for these favorite objects. They erected no 
edifices for the accommodation of their gov- 
ernment—they reared at first no halls of jus- 
tice—they built no alms-houses; (for they 
tolerated no paupers)—they hardly procured 
for themselves the means of self defence— 
they abandoned to their successors all works 
of ornament and doubtful utility; but they 
were not content to sleep in their graves, and 
scarcely even in their houses, until they had 
secured for themselves a place of worship, 
and prepared for their children a place of 
instruction. This was their single aim ; and 
this, let it be remembered, is their simple 
glory. They left no other monuments ; but 
these, rude and unaspiring as was the origi- 
nal structure, may prove indeed, if future 
ages shall complete the design, monuments 
reaching to the skies, and covering the earth. 
Their foundation, surely, is as broad as the 
rights and interests of the whole human race; 
and, tothe moral and intellectual vision, their 
elevation is as lofty as the heaven of heavens. 
I repeat it, then, beyond all other institutions 
of our country, we may be prond of them; 
and may the day never come, that any shall 
dare to call himself a republican, an Ameri- 
can, or, least of all, a descendant of the 
Pilgrims, while he shrinks from guarding, 
with more then Vestal vigilance, these sacred 
relics of patriotism and piety. 


* * bal * . * - 


The objects of pride with which the hand 
of nature has diversified and adorned the 
face of this western continent are material, 
and so far permanent. We may cease to 
admire them; we may grow weary of and 
forsake them; yet here they will remain, 
mutilated and defaced, perhaps, by the rava- 
ges ef time, but substantially and constantly 
the same. It must be reserved, at least, for 
the volcano, the earthquake, and the flood, 
to change essentially the physical features of 
America. 

Not so our institutions; they are the re- 
sults of moral and intellectual causes. The 
wisdom of our fathers conceived them; mo- 
rality and piety have sustained them; and 
the blessing of Heaven has thus far prosper- 
ed them. Still they are but the sport of 
public opinion. Luxury may undermine 
them ; licentiousness may not tolerate them ; 
refinement may fritter away their substance ; 
ignorance may blindly surrender them ; even 
prejudice may overthrow them. When they 
cease to be objects of interest, of confidence, 
and of pride, alas! they have perished. 


How much, then, does it become us to | 


watch and guard, to purify and enlighten 
this source of all danger, and all power— 
public opinion! As much as the life of man 
is a state of moral probation, beset with 
temptation and exposed to evil, the existence 
of this republic must be a perpetual struggle 
with the lusts of ambition and avarice, with 
sedition and profligacy, with fraud and cor- 
ruption. We have comparatively nothing to 
fear from open enemies without, we have 
everything to fear from disguised enenies 
within. Our safety is in our fears; there 
never is more danger than when we imagine 
ourselves secure. 


Be it our pride to stand firm to our princi- 
ples; to cling to our institutions; to frown 
indignantly upon every attempt to weaken 
their value, or to abate the veneration with 
which we have been accustomed to regard 
them. m 


* * * e * > * 


_ Let us be on our guard against fanaticism 
in every form—against profligacy under every 
disguise—against corruption wherever it may 
insinuate its influence—against ambition 
whenever it grasps its sceptre—against party 
as soon as it shows itself a monster i— 
against the government lest it should pervert 
its functions—and even against the people 
lest, in an evil day, deceived, blinded en- 
snared,—the dupes of their own ionofance 
the victims of their own folly—no lemme? 
warned by the fate of other repnblics— 
without a thought for their ancestors, or a 
sigh for their posterity—they should sink 
their glory in their shame, and prostrate in 
their downfall the hopes of the world. 











COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In General Court, at the May Session thereof, in the year 
, of our Lord 1831. 

RESOLVED, by both Houses, the same hein agreed | 
by a majority of the Senators and by two thirds af the Me 4 
hers of the House of Representatives present and yori. 
thereon, that it is proper and expedient to alter and 
the Constitution of this Commonweal 
subjoined article of amendment; and that’ the same, as 
thus agreed to, be entered on the Journals of ul ‘ 
Houses, witli the Yeas and Nays taken thereon hse 
ferred to the General Court next to be chosen. and let the 
same be published, to the end that if agreed to by the Gene 
ral Court next to be chosen in the manner provided by the 
Constitution, it may be submited tw the people for their 
ratification, in order that it may become a part of the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth, ' 

“ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

“« The members ot the House of Representatives shal! be 

elected in the following manner :— 
c.. Each city, town or district, containing twelve hundred 
inhabitants, may elect one Kepresentative, and two thon- 
sand four hundred inhabitants shall be the mean increasing 
number which shall entitle any city, town or district to an 
additional Representative ; and the namber of inhabitants 
in each city, town or district, shall always be ascertained 
and determined by the next preceding census taken under 
the authority of the United States. 

«In every case where any town is new united to any 
other town or district, for the purpose of electing a Repre- 
sentative, such towns and districts, so united, are, and 
shall be considered, respectively, as one town, in all things 
respecting the election of Kepresentatives, as provided for 
in this article. 

** Any two adjacent towns of that class which, separate- 
ly, wonld not be entitled to elect a Representative, shall 
be united together and form a district for that purpose— 
and where any auch town is so situated, that it cannot be 
united to an adjacent town of the same class, it shall be 
united to an adjacent town which is entitled by itself to 
elect a Representative, to form a Representative district. 
In which case such district shall be entitled to elect an ad- 
ditional Representative every other year ; and ifany town 
not entitled to elect a Representative every year, shall, 
by a majority of votes, ata legal town meeting for that 
purpose called, decide against being united with any ether 
town to form a Representative district, the Legishiture 
shall, upon the application of such town, autherize it to 
elect a Representative every other year, commencing to 
elect on such a year, as that the House of Representatives 
shall always be of as equal a number as may be. The Leg- 
islature which shall be elected under the existing provis- 
ions of tne constitution, in the year of our Lord one thous- 
and eight hundred and thirty two, shall form the Repre- 
sentative districts as herein specified, and shall by law 
prescribe the mode in which they shall hold and make re- 
turn to their Representative elections. And the right of 
representation so establirled shall not be altered by any 
future Legislature, ull lhe year of our Lord cne thousand 
eight hundred and forty two, and every tenth year thereaf- 
erwards. 

** And to prevent the House of Representatives from he- 
coming too numerous, the number of inlrabitants which shall 
entitle any city, town or district to elect one Representative, 
and the mean increasing number which shall entitle it to 
elect nore than one, shall be. proportivaally increased, if 
found necessary, in the year of our Lord ove thousand eight 
hundred and forty two, and every tenth year thereafterwards, 
so that the House of Representatives shall never consist of 
inore than three hundred and fifty members ; and the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be 
paid for their travel and attendance from the public treasury. 

** Not less than seventy five members of the House of 
Representatives shall constitute a quorum for doing busi- 
ness: and all the provisions of the Constitution incorsistant 
with the provisions herein contained are hereby wholly an- 
nulled. 


In House of Representatives, June 14, 1831. 


The foregoing Resolution and Article of Amendment to 
the Constitution, having been passed and adopted in this 
House, two thirds of the Members present and voting there- 
vn, having voted in the affirmative, the -ame are according - 
ly sent tu the Senate. W. Bb. CALHOUN, Speaker. 


In Senate, June 18, 1£31. 
The foregoing Resolution and Article of Amendment hav- 
ing been agrced to by a majority of the menbers of the Sen- 
ate present, and voting thereon, the same are referred, 
agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, to the 
General Court next to be chosen, 


LEVERETY SALTONSTALL, President. 


COMMONWEALTH OF Mas<acCHUSETTS. 
In Senate, June 20, 1831. 
Ordered, That the Clerk of the Senate cause the propo- 
sed Amendment of the Constitution to be forthwith publish- 
ed three weeks successively, in all the newspapers printed 
in this Commonwealth. Sent down for concurrence. 
CHAS. CALHOUN, Clerk. 
House of Representatives, June 20, 1831, 
Concurred. P. W. WAKREN, Clerk. 
A true copy.—Attest, 
CHAS. CALHOUN, Clerk of the Senate. 


INFANT SCHOOL MANUAL. 
New Edition. The Infant School Manual, or Teach- 
er’s Assistant, containing a view of the system of In- 
fant Schools. Also, a variety of useful lessons, for the 
use of teachers By Mrs Howland. Third edition. 
The rapidity with which the first two editions of this 
work were sold, is evidence of the want of sucha 
work. This edition has been improved and enlarged, 
and will be found a valuable assistant to those who are 
engaged in, or are desirous of qualifying themselves 
for teaching Infant Schools. {[t wiil also be useful to 
every teacher of young children in common schools or 
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families. Just published by 
RICHARSON, LORD & HOLBROOK, 
July 9. School Book Pubiishers. 





| _ PERCY’S KEY, 
This convenient and almost necessary book for theo- 
ogical students, is for sale at this office. June 11. 





WESLEY’S WORKS. 
A few sets of the complete works of John Wesley, 
may be obtained at this office. June 11. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. __ 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS. 





HIRAM TUPPER, PRINTER. 


—__ 





Terms.— Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
inonths from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,--twodollars and fifty cents. 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collector, 
after the first month of their vear,—twe dollars and 
seventy-five cents. : 

To those who obtain and become responsible tor 
hve subscribers, and send the money yearly in ad- 
vance. » sixth copy will he sent gretis. 

te No sub-criptions discontinued, except at tle 
‘iseretion of the publisher, unt! all arrearages ase 
y aid. 

All communications for the editor, as wellasfette:s 
of business :elating to the Christian Register, should 
ve addressed to DaviD REED, Boston. 

{KF The followmg gentlemen are authorized to re- 
“eive the payment of subsciptions for the Christian 
egister in their respective towns and vicinity. 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas 8, Meteall. 

Brattlehorough, Vt. G.C. Hall. 

Burling/on. : Rev. G G. Ingersoll. 

Bridgewater NV. Mass. Perez. Crocke! 

Concord, = Daniel Shattack. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, W. P. Rice. 

Eastport, Maine, Danie! Kilby. 

Easton, Mass Daniel Reed. 

Hingham, “ David Andrews, jr, 

Kennebunk, Me. James Osborn. 

Keene, NV. H. John Prentiss. 

New Bedford, Mass. William Howe. 

New Yerk, C. 8. Frane’s. 

Portsmouth, N. H. John W_ Easter. 

Plymouth Mass. William Haley, 

Providence, R. J. George Dane. 

Samuel Colman. 


Portland, Me. 
Clar-adon Morse. 


Rochester, NV. ¥. 
Trenton, NV. Y Rev. L B. Pierce., 
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